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lowa’s First Overseas Expedition 


By Hermon Porter WiiuiaMs, A.M., Th.D. 
Chaplain of the 51st Iowa Vol. Infantry 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


When Christopher Columbus, born in Genoa, Italy, 
conceived of reaching India by sailing westward across 
the Atlantic ocean, the Spanish-American war was be- 
gun. Oh, not exactly that! But, this is the story. 

On the third of August, 1492, the three vessels of 
Columbus were sailing westward, the Santa Maria and 
the Pinta and the Nina, from the port of Palos in Spain. 
At length, on the 11th of October, toward ten o’clock 
at night, Columbus was on the poop deck of his flagship 
and perceived a light on the western horizon. At 2 
o’clock the next morning land was distinctly seen. It 
was the island he called San Salvador, now Known as 
Watling’s Island, one of the Bahamas. A fort was built 
and garrisoned by 39 men. 

But this was just a beginning. The Pope granted to 
the Spanish monarchs and their heirs “all lands dis- 
covered or hereafter to be discovered in the western 
ocean.” On his second and third voyages, Columbus 
visited other islands in the archipelago until he reached 
Cuba, which he believed was the shore of Asia. These 
islands, Mexico, and the areas of the South American 
continent were ultimately added to the holdings of 
Spain and Portugal. In 1521, Magellan, passing through 
the southern straits, discovered the Philippine archi- 
pelago in the far east, and was killed in a battle with 
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the natives. Thus, the empire of Spain was extended 
widely into the Occident and, Orient. 


When Maximo Gomez led the bloody insurrection 
against Spain in Cuba in 1895, the sympathy of the 
United States was aroused; and when the American 
battleship “Maine” was treacherously blown up in Ha- 
vana harbor on February 15, 1898, the war with our 
own country was begun that brought an end to the 
Spanish empire in America and in the Philippine islands. 
Commodore George Dewey, in command of our Asiatic 
squadron, destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila bay 
and assisted in the capture of Manila. He continued to 
serve on the general board of the navy until his death 
in 1917. General Aguinaldo, born of Tagalog and Chi- 
nese parents, headed a rebellion against the American 
occupation of the Philippines. His capital at San Fer- 
nando de Pampanga was captured by the 5lst Iowa 
infantry, and he was subsequently taken prisoner by 
General Funston. Under American auspices the Philip- 
pine archipelago was gradually transformed into a re- 
public, and the new era of democracy challanged the 
communism of Asia. 


Troops from all the states in our Federal Union were 
enlisted and joined in effecting this general result. A 
letter from the adjutant general’s department of the 
State of Iowa contains this record: “You are advised 
that research indicates that the 5lst Volunteers was 
the last unit discharged after the Spanish-American 
war was over.” Its service had marked the close of a 
stupendous historic epoch. 


And now, writes Comrade Lloyd Thurston of Osceola, 
Iowa, Senior Vice Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Spanish War Veterans:! “My dear Captain: what a 
wonderful distinction! You are the only comrade sur- 
viving in the old 51st Iowa Volunteer infantry who is 

* Senator Thurston was elected Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, at the San Antonio encampment, September 22, 


1954. He formerly served in the Iowa senate 1921-25 and in congress 
1925-39. 
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entitled to carry the rank above mentioned. Please see 
to it that this rank survives for many years to come.” 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CHAPLAIN 


(My Most Effective Church Work) 

The author began to preach for little rural churches 
in Iowa while he was a student in the State University, 
and thus supported himself through college. He partici- 
pated in oratorical contests, played left tackle on the 
Varsity football team, trained in the University Battery 
and with the Bayonet Squad, and was captain of Com- 
pany D, which won out in the competitive drill of his 
senior year. On graduation from Divinity course of 
Drake University in Des Moines he located as pastor of 
the Christian church in Ames, Iowa. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American war he re- 
signed this charge and enlisted as a private in Company 
A, Third regiment of the Iowa National Guard, Col. 
John C. Loper, commanding. His captain was John A. 
Hull, who had been a classmate in the University of 
Iowa and subsequently served with distinction in the 
national army. Capt. Hull promptly appointed Williams 
to be a sergeant. And then Gov. Leslie M. Shaw com- 
missioned him to serve as the chaplain of the regiment, 
with the rank of captain. 

Designated as the Fifty-first Iowa Volunteer infantry, 
this regiment had a total enrollment of 1344. On being 
inducted into the Federal service they left Des Moines 
for San Francisco by rail June 5, 1898, under telegraphic 
orders from the War department in Washington. Arriv- 
ing at San Francisco June 10th, they pitched their tents 
the next day in Camp Merritt. But the location was 
unfortunate. There was so much sickness, aggravated 
by the cold winds and fogs at that place, that the regi- 
ment was removed July 20th to Camp Merriam, on the 
more protected slopes of the Presidio. On November 3rd, 
we were ordered to embark on the transport “Pennsyl- 
vania” for the Philippine Islands. Twenty-seven men 
had died of disease in San Francisco and a number more, 
under urgent necessity, were discharged from the service. 
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The transport arrived at Honolulu November 11th, 
where it remained four days. Thirty-three men were 
left in the military hospital at this port. Continuing the 
voyage, the regiment reached Manila bay on December 
26, 1898. Then the order came to proceed to Ioilo, over 
three hundred miles to the south, where we watched for 
a month the menacing presence of a German vessel ap- 
parently looking for a strategic opening. Then returning 
to the Naval Base at Cavite, the regiment was disem- 
barked to serve as guard, participating in the occupation 
of San Roque and in various battles to the south of 
Manila. But before that month was over, we were 
ordered into the main advance against the insurgents 
north of the city, which culminated in some eight battles 
for the capture of Aguinaldo’s capital, San Fernando de 
Pampanga. 

Finally, the regiment was entrained for Manila and 
embarked on the transport “Senator,” to be brought back 
to San Francisco through a howling typhoon, and was 
mustered out of the Federal service on November 2, 
1899. Colonel Loper’s report on these men and their 
service to the nation contains this statement: “They 
were gentlemen as well as soldiers, and they did not 
fail to uphold the honor of the regiment and the dignity 
of the state from which they were sent.” 

CoLoneEL Loper’s DEATH 


Mrs. Loper and her two sons had visited the colonel 
while we were encamped in the Presidio. Afterwards 
she took passage on a ship for the Philippines, and for- 
tunately could be with her husband while he was sick 
in the hospital. In a recent letter from the elder son, 
the Rev. Vere V. Loper, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional church of Berkeley, California, is the following 
information: “My mother passed away in 1927. My 
father died in 1931. During the last years of their lives 
they were at the Soldiers’ Home in Marshalltown. Dad 
was adjutant of the Home right up to the time of his 
death. He died in the harness, as he would have liked it.” 

Thus, it has been with the regiment as a whole. When 
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mustered out, the men took up anew the various respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in this blessed country of ours. 
Over fourscore of the men of our regiment served in the 
First World War, in positions of special responsibility 
and leadership. And now, after a most notable half cen- 
tury in the history of our country, nearly three hundred 
are still living, and still contributing to the spirit and 
_ welfare of our beloved nation. 


After my own three score years of ministerial experi- 
ence in this great world of ours—a student preacher in 
Iowa, chaplain in the Spanish war, a pioneer missionary 
in the Philippines, a missionary visitor in China and 
Japan, a tubercular homesteader in New Mexico preach- 
ing to the Jicarilla Apache Indians and principal of their 
Indian school, pastor in Albuquerque emerging from 
frontier psychology, dean of Spokane University, pastor 
in Tacoma, preacher and lecturer assigned to troops in 
Europe during the First World War and detailed for the 
Easter sermon at Chateau Thierry after the battle and 
subsequently to the 9lst and 77th Divisions, a Bible 
teacher on the State University campus at Seattle, a 
brother pastor with New Jersey Baptists while complet- 
ing some graduate work in Columbia and Drew univer- 
sities, I am constrained to say that the regiment I served 
as chaplain during the Spanish war and the Philippine 
insurrection proved to be the largest-and-most-effective 
church I have ever contacted—all men (plus two busy 
nurses in San Francisco, Della Weeks, supported by 
friends in Des Moines, also Nurse Flora Uri of San 
Francisco). ; 

The Spanish-American war was a most significant de- 
velopment historically—the breakdown of medieval tyr- 
anny in the domain discovered by Columbus four cen- 
turies before, and a new world outlook in the Far East. 
After the war was fought, our regiment came home to 
reinforce the nation in its ideals, its commerce, its farm- 
ing and industry, in college teaching and administration, 
in scientific and professional skills, in county and state 
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and national government, in science and philanthropy 
and religion, a wonderful work! 
VALUE OF REGIMENTAL BAND 

As a National Guard organization in Iowa, before being 
mustered into the Federal service, the regiment had been 
accustomed to assemble its companies on Sunday morn- 
ings, under the leadership of non-commissioned officers, 
for regimental “Church,” at the sounding of “Church 
Call” by the buglers, and the challenging music of the 
regimental band. And oh, what a Bandmaster we had— 
George Landers! None better! At ninety years of age 
he writes me: “I am making a special fight for more 
religious music in band concerts. The people want it! 
God wants it! It is the music worthwhile—music to 
prepare us for the future.” This custom was continued 
for some time, while the regiment was all together, in 
our Sunday morning church. 

And I held some “protracted meetings” among the 
men, one in cooperation with the Chaplain of the 20th 
Kansas regiment, which was brigaded with us in the 
Presidio. I remember a soldier who came to me and 
wanted to be baptized. On inquiry I found out that he 
had been baptized in his home town several years before, 
but had not fulfilled to his own satisfaction the obliga- 
tions implied. After some talk with him I urged that 
he make good on the significance of that former con- 
secration. 

Through personal conversations in camp, the visitation 
of the sick in the hospital, and the burial of the dead, 
the bonds of sympathy and fellowship between the chap- 
lain and the men in that church of ours were greatly 
strengthened. Not a few instances are recalled of gen- 
uine spiritual service. There was a noble fellow whom 
I had met on the football field in Iowa. He was sick 
unto death, and I talked and prayed with him deep into 
the night. The next day he thanked me for these words 
of consolation and cheer, and when he died I was able 
to write something of condolence and Divine promise to 
his folks at home. Another instance comes to mind, of 
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a man who was diseased from his past dissipations; and 
when he seemed to be nearing recovery he told me his 
story and proposed to live a clean life thereafter. And 
odd bits of fraternal helpfulness bobbed up now and 
then; a private (who afterwards became a preacher) 
came to me as we weighed anchor from Manila for Iloilo, 
and asked to borrow an undershirt. The native washer- 
woman had not returned his garments as she had prom- 
ised—so I clothed the naked (as the Gospel teaches). 

Arriving at Manila, the transport “Pennsylvania,” as I 
have said, was ordered at once to Iloilo, to prevent the 
insurgents there from burning the town, and to watch a 
suspicious German ship that was standing by. My bride 
found a home for the time with a Spanish-English family 
in Manila, and afterwards, during our field activities, in 
the home of a doctor, a former major-surgeon in the 
Spanish army. On returning to Cavite, the regiment was 
disembarked to guard the navy yard, having been quar- 
tered on the S.S. “Pennsylvania” for ninety-four days. 
With such a record we proudly called ourselves “Loper’s 
Marines.” And then, even before we were all ashore, 
the call to arms was sounded—Manila had been attacked. 
Admiral Dewey landed from his flagship and called on 
Colonel Loper and advised that the insurgent troops in 
San Roque, just across the causeway from the navy yard, 
be ordered to leave, under threat of bombardment. This 
they did, burning the town as they left. The next day 
I was ordered to go over the area to see if any of the 
people had been abandoned, sick or in distress. I did as 
ordered, and found no people there at all. 

Buriat OF SMALLPOX VICTIM 


A few days afterwards, I was ordered to bury one of 
our men, Wallace Bolin, our regimental quartermaster 
sergeant, a victim of smallpox. This burial ground was 
subsequently designated as the National Cemetery of 
San Roque. I had a firing squad under my command 
to complete the ceremony at the grave. But when we 
were about to march back to camp several shots came 
pinging around us from the shore. Were the insurgents 
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attacking? I ordered the squad into line of skirmishers 
and we advanced in the direction from which the shots 
came—only to find that they were from a soldier out 
shooting dogs, which, with the destruction of the town, 
had become a great pest. 


Our first battalion was ordered to reinforce the line 
protecting the city of Manila on the south, and estab- 
lished themselves in the neighborhood of the Culi-Culi 
church, Pasay, and San Pedro Macati. There was out- 
post firing day and night. The chaplain visited them, 
held several worship services from time to time, and 
saw members of his “church” pass out food to hungry 
native children. On this front it was that Private Bordu- 
wine was wounded and captured; and in spite of stren- 
uous efforts on the part of H Company to recover him, 
he was never heard of again. On one occasion I remem- 
ber hearing the voice of “Gentle Annie,” otherwise Wil- 
liam H. Keating, the very worthy captain of F Com- 
pany, ordering volley after volley into the deploying 
forces of the insurgents. And I also traveled out along 
the line eastward to visit friends in the First California 
regiment, who had borne the heavy burden of the fight- 
ing out there. 

But when our regiment was ordered to the north line 
and into the advance on Aguinaldo’s capital at San Fer- 
nando de Pampanga we entered upon our major cam- 
paign. At Calumpit our skirmish line was under heavy 
fire from across the river. I was walking along behind 
it, intent on seeing how the boys were faring, when I 
called to some of them to go forward a bit and find cover 
in a thicket. One looked at me with a queer expression, 
and I hushed, realizing that I was only a chaplain and 
not a line officer. 

It was on this field that the wisdom of an old soldier 
of the Civil war was confirmed in my experience. At 
Ames, Iowa, I had been rooming in the home of George 
Laud, the undertaker. He had been a scout in the Army 
of the Potomac and was battle-wise. When I left to 
enlist for the Spanish war the old soldier gave me this 
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advice: “Boy! whatever happens, hang onto your can- 
teen and your rubber blanket!” But at Calumpit, as we 
advanced through the low-spreading bamboo thickets, 
these reached out their spined fingers and snatched away 
my rubber blanket without my knowledge. Night came, 
and we bivouacked on the field. I had my canteen, but 
it could offer no shelter from the rain. Ah! here was 
the kindness of the men to their chaplain! One of them 
had found the rubber blanket, and with the chaplain’s 
name on the inner surface, he brought it to me. So I 
had a restful night in spite of the rain. 

At Quingua, there was severe fighting over quite an 
area. Colonel Loper was hospitalized at the time, and 
Lieut. Col. Miller was in command of the regiment. He 
sent me around to our scattered companies to see how 
their supply of ammunition was holding out. In this 
task I came upon Captain Wheeler of Troop E, 4th U.S. 
cavalry, which was serving among our scouts. One of 
his buglers is now, as I write, Col. William Halthusen, 
of Albuquerque, an esteemed friend and member of our 
veterans’ camp. I got over into the area occupied by 
the First Nebraska regiment. These men were feeling 
very mournful at the time, for their highly respected 
commander, Col. Stotsenburg, had just been killed in 
the fighting. After a time I got back to camp with a 
few wounded men carried on litters. 

Goop SHOOTING ANYWHERE 


In the advance on Santo Tomas we had to cross a 
number of swamps and bayous. Our skirmish line was 
attacking the enemy’s troops, which were well drawn-up 
at not too great a distance ahead. A private near me 
pushed his gun into my hands and said: “Here, chaplain, 
take a shot! I have to fix my legging!” I took the gun 
and was looking to see just where a bullet might be 
placed for the greatest advantage to our cause. Buttes 
was too slow. The soldier adjusted his legging in a jiffy, 
and then seized the gun from my hands and began firing. 
“Ah shoot! shoot!” he said, “just anywhere.” 

It was on that field that I saw a mounted officer of the 
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regulars, in command of skirmishers, trying to get his 
horse to leap off the bank and into the stream that he 
wanted to cross. But the horse balked and would not 
be persuaded. Just then, however, the chaplain came 
along and gave the horse and his rider a push into the 
water; and we pressed on toward Santo Tomas—I waded. 

As I have said, there were eight battles in capturing 
San Fernando, Aguinaldo’s capital—the last on July 4, 
1899. There we found that we had “another river to 
cross.” As I plunged in with the advancing line, I was 
afraid that some of the short boys might have difficulty 
in keeping their feet—but they got through. I was 
carrying a Mauser rifle at the time with two or three 
cartridge clips in my pocket. This was the type of 
weapon used by the insurgents, quite modern, captured 
from the Spaniards. One of our men had acquired it 
and wanted to keep it for a souvenir (I learned in Los 
Angeles that it is still in his possession). So, he asked 
me to carry it for him, since I had no gun. But having 
forded the stream, the insurgent fire burst out so fiercely, 
as they charged our line, that I dodged behind a little 
knoll and tried to load the Mauser, wanting to help our 
cause a bit. But the gun was so rusted and foul that I 
couldn’t get the clips into place. However, in a few 
minutes, the enemy broke and fled. Then Lieut. Col. 
Miller directed me to go over the field and help the 
hospital squads to find and bring in the wounded, that 
none be missed. This we did. 

The native troops in that region were largely of the 
Ilocano tribe of northern Luzon. I was so impressed by 
their quality and character that when I returned to the 
Islands after two years, with Rev. W. H. Hanna and 
Dr. C. L. Pickett, we chose the Ilocano area for our 
major work in missionary pioneering; and they have 
not disappointed our expectations. They have character 
and ability and a desire for improvement. Besides our 
beginnings in the Manila area, we started church enter- 
prises in Laoag, in Vigan, in Bangued, as well as in 
Aparri, and the work of the Gospel continues to prosper. 
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While living in Vigan, I compiled and published the first 
English-ocano Dictionary. For the occupation of the 
whole insular field the Evangelical Union of the denomi- 
national missions was successfully organized, a happy 
illustration of denominational cooperation. Yes! Chris- 
tian Union through cooperation! One of the Methodist 
bishops congratulated my father on the leadership his 
son had contributed for inaugurating the work of the 
Evangelical Union on the island of Luzon. 

Over Har oF REGIMENT SICK 

During the summer of 1899, our outposts around San 
Fernando were attacked quite often, while our troops 
made several fierce advances. I was kept very busy 
between times catching the trains to Manila to visit our 
men in the hospital. Some 53 percent of our regiment 
were on the sick list during those days. Finally the 
whole regiment was ordered back to this port for em- 
barkation home. General MacArthur, the father of our 
illustrious American commander in the war with Japan, 
bade us goodbye with fervent words of appreciation, 
and a benediction: “God bless the Fifty-first Iowa regi- 
ment!” And subsequently a congressional medal was 
authorized for the troops thus serving, inscribed “For 
Patriotism, Fortitude, and Loyalty.” 

Our final “Regimental Church” in the Philippines was 
held in Manila, in the Quartel de Espana, September 17, 
1899. 

MovEMENT OF FIFTY-FIRST 


The following “Memoranda of the Regiment” were 
printed on the final page of our last regimental church 
program in the Philippines, as follows: 

1898, Apr. 26, Mobilized in Des Moines, Camp McKinley. 
May 30, Mustered into the Federal Army. 
June 5-10, in transit to San Francisco and Camp Merritt. 
July 29, Removal to Camp Merriam, Presidio. 
November 3, Embarked for Manila on U.S.A.T. “Pennsyl- 
vania.” 
December 7, Arrived in Manila Bay. 
December 25, Weighed anchor for Iloilo. 
1899, Feb. 5, Disembarked at Cavite, 94 days on ship. 
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Feb. 9, San Roque occupied, 3rd battalion assigned to the 
firing line. 
Feb. 18, First battalion put in field at Pasay. 
Mar. 26, Second battalion on duty in Manila. 
April 14-16, Regiment united at Malolos. 
April 23, Engagement at Quingua. 
April 24, Engagement near Pulilan. 
April 25, Engagement at Calumpit. 
May 4, Engagement at Santo Tomas. 
May 5, Two battalions occupy San Fernando. 
June 13, The engagement at Zapote Bridge, Wagner killed. 
June 16, Insurgents attack San Fernando. 
Aug. 9, The last skirmish, Calulut. 
Sept. 7, Regiment ordered to Manila to prepare for home- 
ward voyage. 
Deap In LUZON 
Edgar C. Vaughn, Co. C, smallpox, Mar. 3, buried in San 
Roque. 
Wallace A. Bolin, Q.M. Sgt., smallpox, Mar. 25, buried in San 
Roque. 
John Turner, Co. H, smallpox, Apr. 13, buried 202 Paco Ceme- 
tery. 
Walter Wagner, Co. A, killed in action June 13, buried 57 
National Cemetery. 
Paul B. Puch, Co. L, typhoid, July 1, 96 National Cemetery. 


Lt. Jno. L. Moore, Co. L, pistol shot, July 18, buried Sec. 82, 
No. 7, Paco. 


Jno. F. Walker, Co. G,. typhoid, July 25, buried 125 National 
Cemetery. 


Clarence W. Mason, Band, appendicitis, Aug. 3, buried 147 
National Cemetery. 


Walter E. Hutchison, Co. A, dysentery, Aug. 8, body sent home. 


Rodney Clark, Co. B, typhoid, Aug. 8, buried 154 National 
Cemetery. 


Henry L. Noble, Co. G, dysentery, Sept. 9, buried 6 Corregidor. 
Alfred J. Borduwine, Co. H, missing in action. 


RETURNED TO Unrrep STATES 


After a brief stay in Manila we steamed back to San 
Francisco on the transport “Senator,” through one of 
the worst typhoons of record (we were told). Before 
the regiment was mustered out at the Presidio on the 
second of November, to take its place in the ranks of 
industry and public service, one of our men was recruited 
to serve on the faculty of a prominent college in Cali- 
fornia. Later, Lieut. Edward Hearne returned to the 
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Philippines for the Y.M.C.A. work among the troops, and 
represented the Helen Gould fund in China; afterwards 
he served for years with the organization in New Eng- 
land, and cruised around the world to visit again the 
Philippine islands. His brother Charles pioneered in 
Panama. Mark Wayne Williams, a mail orderly in Camp 
Merritt, became a city preacher in San Francisco, Mil- 
waukee, Boston, in London, England, and in Brooklyn, 
New York. There is no end to these success stories. 

In the First World War a number of our men served 
as field officers in Europe. Murve Hutchinson was in 
the New York city office of that remarkable service corps, 
the Army and Navy Y.M.C.A. I called on Dan Turner 
when he was in the state capitol at Des Moines as Gover- 
nor of the State of Iowa. Gen. Mat Tinley of Council 
Bluffs has not only been illustrious as a military man, 
but also as a doctor of medicine in western Iowa. Lamont 
Williams, wounded in action, was for years the superin- 
tendent of Arlington National cemetery. E. E. Carle, as 
I write, is the adjutant general of the Veterans depart- 
ment in Washington. And then there is Frank Meredith 
of Los Angeles, so diligent in keeping us acquainted with 
one another. But I cannot name them all. As for farm- 
ers, business men, scientists, teachers, county officials, 
and the many important tasks performed by our citizens 
in this blessed country of ours, and around the world, 
the 51st Iowa Volunteer infantry has provided its full 
measure of help to our expanding civilization. 

Scores of relatives and friends came to greet us as our 
train crossed the river to Council Bluffs and brought us 
back to our home state. My father, James Madison 
Williams, was there, and my mother, Augusta Zimmer- 
man Williams, both from the faculty of Drake University. 
My father had served in the Civil war as an orderly 
sergeant in the 44th Iowa infantry. He was asked to 
offer the prayer of thanksgiving for our safe return. 

Gen. James Rush Lincoln of Ames, Iowa, inspector 
general for the state, reported as follows: “I desire to 
speak of the pride with which the citizens of our state 
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welcomed the return of the Fifty-first Iowa at Council 
Bluffs. A more soldierly looking body of veterans never 
_paraded, and their behavior when under the obligation 
to be obedient to discipline, other than their soldierly 
instincts prompted, proved them to be as honorable 
gentlemen as they had been gallant fighters and peerless 
soldiers.” 
SERVED AND ACHIEVED 


Yes, the Fifty-first Iowa Volunteer infantry was the 
largest church I ever contacted, and the most effective. 
They helped to bring a new hope to a somber world. 
Through subsequent years its members were active in 
the affairs of the nation and of world civilization. In 
the building of a thousand homes, in agriculture and 
industry, in business and medicine and education, in 
government administration, in evangelism and world mis- 
sions they served and achieved. “When the roll is called 
up yonder,” I pray that we may meet again and rejoice 
in the accomplishments we were able to assist in for 
the advancing history of the nation and of mankind. 
The Iberian dark ages were doomed and the clouds are 
beginning to disperse. Our veterans of the Spanish war 
deserve the gratitude of generations to come. The bond- 
age of the past was broken and the people set free for 
a new social order that is challenging the oncoming 
future in both hemispheres. We did not see the sig- 
nificance of all these things then, for the God of History 
leads us only step by step in the path of duty. And 
still the darkness is heavy over the world. But we go 
forward in life as hearing the Divine challenge: ‘“Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord! make his paths straight.” 
The men of the 51st Iowa Volunteer infantry were in 
the line of prophetic succession for the betterment of 
the world. 

There is something very Christian in volunteering 
one’s life for the service of his country and the welfare 
of humanity. Some years ago, while I was chaplain of 
the Veterans’ hospital in Albuquerque, it seemed to me 
that those invalided soldiers represented in much the 
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ideals that Christian consecration has stood for through 
the centuries. So, for a Sunday morning, I had printed 
on a card and distributed the following verses, as a 
timely meditation for that “All Souls’ Church,” which 
the volunteer builds in the service of his country. And 
here I present it in this special dedication to the men 
of the Fifty-first Iowa Volunteer infantry: 
A MEDITATION 


A few men meet in the Assembly Hall; 
Many with phones, in the wards, lie abed; 
Some sleep, are in pain, or care not at all— 
O Christ, for them all Thy blood was shed! 


They were sworn to defend our heritage; 
For their brothers’ good they ventured loss; 
Are wounded, sick, and spent with age— 
They seem like comrades of the Cross. 


At Bethlehem—how ran the song? 
Glory to God! Peace! and Good Will! 
O heavenly Host, we follow on! 
The love of Christ must triumph still! 
51st REGIMENT Iowa VOLUNTEER INFANTRY 
Roster of Field, Commissioned and Non-Commissioned Staff 
Officers aat muster in of Organization May 30, 1898, at 
Camp McKinley, Des Moines, Iowa 
Field and Staff—John C. Loper; Colonel; Marcellus M. 
Miller, Lieutenant Colonel; William J. Duggan, Major; 
John T. Hume, Major; Sterling P. Moore, Major; Joseph 
T. Daidson, Regimental Adjutant; George A. Reed, Batal- 
lion Adjutant; Frank M. Compton, Batallion Adjutant; 
Herbert C. Lane, Battalion Adjutant; John D. Cady, 
Quartermaster; Willard S. H. Mathews, Surgeon; David 
S. Fairchild, Jr., Assistant Surgeon; Donald Macrae, Jr., 
Assistant Surgeon; Hermon P. Williams, Chaplain. 
Non-Commissioned Staff—Claude M. Baker, Sergeant 
Major; Wallace A. Bolin, Regimental Quartermaster Ser- 
geant; Fred F. Carpenter, Hospital Steward; Jarvis E. 
Hodgson, Hospital Steward; Wilbur S. Conkling, Hospital 
Steward; Howard W. Seager, Hospital Steward. 
Listed in “Roster of Iowa Soldiers,” Vol. VI. pp. 507-508 


Journals of Trek of Barnes Family 


Eprrep by Jor H. Battry 


INTRODUCTION 

From Boyd’s Grove, Bureau county, Illinois, to Cali- 
fornia City, Mills county, Iowa, through southeastern 
Iowa, and westward skirting the Iowa and Missouri 
state lines, cannot be plotted on contemporary maps 
mainly because the “Alpha and the Omega” now are 
nonentities. But, that they existed and played a role 
in the westward expansion of our nation is shown by 
the travel Journals of Laura A. and Julius Barnes. 

This man and wife were two of a company of fifteen 
persons that on a Monday in June, 1849, began a trek 
not to California but to Oregon. All in the troop were 
related by blood or marriage. They put their earthly 
possessions in prairie schooners and their faith in a 
Resurrected Savior, leaving home, friends and _ local 
church to begin life anew in the wilderness. 

During these wanderings, rivers and creeks and ferries 
were enumerated as often and described more fully than 
the towns along the way. After two months and one 
week, plus five hundred miles of intuitive driving, the 
company reached the east side of the Missouri river, 
opposite the mouth of the Platte. Here they settled for 
the winter. It is this portion of the journals which 
follows. 

But this winter season actually stretched into a life- 
time. On at least two occasions Julius Barnes recorded 
his efforts to leave this particular claim—once to Mis- 
souri in 1867, and again to the Willamette Valley in 
Oregon in the late 1870’s. Yet each time, he and his 
family returned to his New California or Florence. 

Grateful appreciation is acknowledged to Mrs. L. G. 
DeBrohun, Franklin, Tennessee, whose sense of value 
has preserved these documents of her spouse’s grand- 
father and whose motherly interest has permitted her 
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eldest daughter’s husband unlimited access to the manu- 
scripts. 

July, 1954. 

West Texas State College 

Canyon, Texas 


Journaus! sy Laura A.? AND JuLius? BARNES 


June 25 (1849)4 

Started for Oregon. Princeville, Monmouth 

Spent the Sabbath east of it5 

Monday. Mr. Barnes and Myself started 
from Boyds Grove Beauro Co.6 Illinois in company with 
Messrs. Dan, Ambrose, Georges Clark, and Waldo Tozier, with 
their families.7 We traveled three or four miles westward and 
encamped for the night on the prairie.. The cows were milked, 
the beds made, some in waggons, some in tents..two men took 
their stations to watch the cattle, and the rest of us retired’ 
our several places of repose. 

26 We traveled toward the south, till 
about the middle of the forenoon, then stopped and breakfasted. 
In the evening camped near Mr. Day’s, sold him two wooden 
bowls.? 

27th We Journeyed south-east, south, and 
south-west, passed through Princeville,1° and pitched,!! four 
miles south-west of the village. 

30th Saturday evening we encamped five 
miles east of Monmouth,12 on a small prairie. 

Jly 1st Sabbath morning, the oxen were 
unyoked for the first time since we started..and about noon, 
one yoke of Mr. Barnes’ oxen were missed, he hunted for them 
a half hour or more without finding them when he returned and 
four or five men of the company turned out with him and 
after hunt’n sometime 

a visit of two ladies. beautiful flowers in Monmouth. Bees, 
brick house 
4th Jly Burlington® 
they were found, in the bushes but a few rods from camp, In 
the evening two ladies visited us, one a married lady with two 
children staid but a few minutes, the other was her sister per- 
haps 18 or 20 years of age a school teacher and a musician. 
She brought an accordeon13 with her. I got the privilige of 
playing it some. She sung with us quite a number of our old 
singing school tunes.14 


July 2nd 
Monday we passed through Monmouth I 
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saw some pretty houses, and beautiful flowery vines over the 
door of one that was rather an ordinary looking house. 


8d Tuesday we passed through Warren!5 
a small village, near a,sand hillock. In this place I saw a large 
two story brick building, in one end of which were perhaps a 
half dozen oblong holes and bees, working, through the same, 
Tuesday evening we camped on a sandy plain, near a bluff, to 
the top of this, I ascended on the morning of the fourth of 
July,16 and saw burlington in Iowa. We arrived at, Shaw- 
kokwon,!7 or “flint hills’, on the east side of the mississippi, 
about eleven o’clock A.M., Hannah and Sarah Clark, Eunice 
Tozier and myself went down to the river shore and washed, 
but before we got out clothes dried, the old, and the new steam 
ferry boats, arrived, therefore we packed up our clothes wet, 
and got all things on board the new boat, and we went up the 
river at a very rapid rate, to Burlington, we got on shore and 
by pretty steady driving, we got to a camping place about two 
hours, 


Sabbath Small grove oxen fell down on a slippery bridge 
after dark 
July 5th 
Thursday morning we spread out our 
clothes to dry and some of the men went to Burlington to trade, 
and did not get back till two o clock. Consequently we traveled 
but a few miles this day. 


Sunday July 8th 1849 

Forty miles West of Burlington in the wilderness of Iowa. We 
traveled five miles to day for range and water and encamped 
for the Sabbath. We have been nearly two weeks on the road 
The vicissitudes of a journey by interrupting the regular prac- 
tise of religious duties seem rather unfavorable to deep piety 
and communion with God but God has not forgotten us his 
mercy is still over us. While the pestilence!8 has worked fear- 
ful destruction about us our lives have been spared. May God 
be honored in our salvation. We are on our way to Oregon. 
The toils and perils of the journey and the vaccillating nature 
of the human mind render it rather uncertain whether we shall 
ever get there but the Lord is good and we commit our way to 

him trusting that in infinite wisdom he will direct our steps. 

July 8th 

Sunday afternoon, all is peace and quiet 
now at our premises this morning I felt a great deal discour- 
aged. on account of trouble and vexation. in consequence of 
our not being able to find on Saturday, a good place to camp 
on the Sabbath. Where we stopped last night, the grass was 
poor and the wood scarce, and no water near us for the cattle. 
However, we managed to get wood and water enough to cook 
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our suppers and wash our dishes. this morning we arose, ate 
a cold breakfast, and started. After traveling 7 or 8 miles 
across a fine prairie, we arrived at a small grove where here 
was plenty of wood and water, but rather poor grass, in the 
grove we had a little controversy about stopping there for the 
rest of the day. Mr. Barnes and I wished to stop, but the rest 
wished to go through the grove, so we gathered a lot of hickery 
bark for fires and came on. The road was quite wet and muddy, 
for it had been raining nearly all the forenoon and in crossing 
the plank bridge our wheel oxen!9 slipped very bad and 
fell on to their knees several times. Old bright looked as if 
he would break his neck it was a hard... 


cholera. Meloncholy. Consolation.—Theosaqua.2? Desmoines 


... place to get on. for it was four or five inches perpendicular 
stone at the end of the bridge, and sloping and muddy below 
but Mr. Clark and George came and helped get the wagon on 
to the bridge so that we got along safely at last, and carnped 
on the prairie within a few rods of the woods and creek. This 
afternoon I felt bad and melancoly in consequence of hearing 
of the colera, spreading all through this part of the country; 
(We have been in two villages where it rages to some extent, 
Viz: Burlington, and Washington?!) and in consequence of 
suffering my mind to be too much taken up with worldly mat- 
ters. Moving is very trying to my spirit. Sabbath evening I 
found great consolation and comfort in reading the 65 and 66 
chapters of Isaiah, and felt thankful for the great and precious 
promises I found there. O that the Lord would grant me grace 
to think upon him more, to love him, more, and serve him more 
devotedly. The forenoon of this day was not much of a sabbath 
to me: and I fear that non of it was spent as a sabbath should 
be, by many of our company ,O that the Lord would grant us 
all “grace to know and do His will.’ 

July 9 In the morning we passed over some tolerable prairie 
country but much of it is too flat. In the afternoon we traveled 
through the broken timber land on the Northern slope of the 
Des Moines valley. The valley itself is beautiful. In the eve- 
ning we arrived at (H?) eor(?)aque?8 The ferry was difficult 
from the steepness and roughness of the banks and the ferry- 
men appeared lazy. So we went up the river 1% miles to a 
ford and encamped for the night. 

9th Monday—evening, 

We passed through Theosaqua,?% and in- 
stead of being ferried across the Desmoines, went up the river 
and Camped two miles above town in a low bottom Just back 


of a high embankment, at an old 
July 9th Deserted House Forded the river 
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ford. It was in the dusk of evening when we stopped, and were 
all very tired; therefore we went to bed supperless. It was a 
gloomy place Close by a deserted house. the fence was nearly 
all taken away from the feild which was overgrown with May 
weeds. The place had the appearance of having been formerly 
occupied by enterprising peopiles. but they were all gone 
whether by death or moving away on account of sickness, I 
know not. It was a snug little frame house neatly shawled 
with some kind of forest trees. 


July 10 We waded and examined the ford and found it 
about 34% feet deep in the deepest part. We raised the wagon 
boxes24 about 6 inches and put blocks underneath to keep them 
above water. We then hitched three yokes of oxens to each ox 
wagon and with three teamsters, one on the off side,25 we went 
safely through; but the first wagon nearly turned over in the 
mud as we went out. We then cut brushes and laid down so 
that the other wagons got out more securely. The Des Moines 
is three to four hundred yards wide flowing with a brisk cur- 
rent over a bed of rock, gravel, and sand between rocky banks. 
Our company, men and women, waded through, and had a good 
frolic in the beautiful river. We then traveled 4 or 5 miles 
over woody bluffs and encamped on an unimproved 80 acre lot 
in the midst of a settlement. 


10th Tuesday morning our men folks wad- 
ed the river to see if it would answer to drive in with the 
wagons. they found it pretty deep, but concluded to try it. 
and went to work and cut some blocks, and false bolsters,26 and 
raised the waggon boxes to prevent water from running into 
them. After the waggons and cows were all over, the men 
came back and led the women across; the watter was warn and 
pleasant, but it was waist deep part of the way and ran so 
swift we had hard work to keep our course. But when we 
got near the opposite shore, where the water was deep, and 
less swift, our husbands gave us lessons in swimming, but in 
my first attempt at that exercise, I plunged, head and bonnet 
into the water, and came up as much affrightened as a chased. 
Rabbit. But in my second I was more 


Mecanies-burg School house Davis Co handsome Country 
Ioway 


successful. We could not however spend a great deal of time, 
in frolicing therefore we hastened to our waggons changed our 
clothes, the men took out the blocks and let the boxes down, 
and we started and got to a camping place a little after sun- 
down within 8 miles of Keosauqua: but thought we had done 
better than we should have done, had we crossed at the ferry; 
for the boat was small, and propeled at a very slow rate A few 
minutes before camping, we passed through Mechanicsburg27 
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and found a mud hole so bad that our team could not draw 
the waggon through without the help of another yoke of oxen. 


llth A very warm day. We passed through some fair prairie 
country in the morning. At noon we rested under some trees 
on the bank of fox river. In the evening we passed through 
Dover?8 and some beautiful prairies newly settled: the houses 
generally built of logs. We encamped on a grassy ridge with 
a run of water and a spring North of us. 


July 11th Wednesday: 

We started this morning before breakfast 
to find water for the cattle, and arrived at a small creek near 
noon where we stopped and cooked our breakfast and let the 
oxen rest an hour or so, for it was a very warm day. We passed 
a school house, and a meeting house: this morning, and met a 
lot of children going to school. 

12 Beautiful prairies and timber land continue. Very warm 
at noon. In the afternoon we had a light shower. We have 
now seen the famous Des Moines country. It is newly and 
thinly settled, the houses generally poor and it might be difficult 
to assign a sufficient reason why emigrants should prefer it to 
Illinois. One of our company remarked that “If we could find 
a country as much better than Illinois as Illinois is better than 
Iowa it might do for us to settle there.” 

12th Thursday 

Yesterday afternoon and to day in the fore- 
noon we passed through a handsome region of country in Davis 
County: Iowa: it would compare verry well with Illinois. It 
has but a very small portion of all that I have seen of this 
state before, that is near as desirable 

July Less desirable than Illinois Valley of the Chariton 
for a residence, as Illinois, with the exception of water, the well 
water of Iowa as far as we have come is generally excellent. 
Afternoon, the weather remained very warm, till toward night, 
when it rained, and the air became cool. 

13 To day we crossed the prairie between the Fox and Chari- 
ton rivers near their heads. The prairie is good and the timber 
on the borders is tolerable. We crossed Fox river in the morn- 
ing. It is a small dirty stream where we crossed it but the 
valley is well wooded. We have seen but few houses to day. 

13th Friday morning was quite cold. We 
crossed a 16 mile prairie to day which was mostly unsettled. 
and camped on a high prairie near a small creek. 

14 This morning after two miles drive we came to the bluff 
where we had a view of the Chariton Valley.29 The broad low 
prairie embossed among woody bluffs with the dark line of 
timber along the Chariton and the fringes of trees intersecting 
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it in various directions presented a landscape of native lovliness 
and beauty rarely or never surpassed: but say nothing of the 
muddy crooked road and the swarms of biting flies which we 
and our beasts found in that bottom. In the afternoon we 
traveled among the bluffs well wooded with a small growth 
of timber chiefly oak and hicory with a few log cabins along 
the road: inland, lonely, poor! 


14th Saturday morning the weather was 
very cool, we were on our way in tolerable season: and after 
traveling a few miles came to a bluff from the top of which 
we had a most delightful view of the valley of the Chariton 
River. which valley was a flat prairie about three miles long 
and two miles wide, where viewed from the bluff, and divided 
into two parts by a long dark line of timber passing from the 
edge of one forest, across the vale to the edge of another, But 
in this beautiful vale, we found a very bad road, and a great 
quanitily of flies which tormented the cattle dreadfully and 
we were glad enough to get out of it. We have had a great 
deal of very rough road since we came into this state, 


Bad road Over prairies through raveens. Came into Mis- 
souri. Bad road Princeton 


we have also had some very yood road. In the evening we 
camped on the edge of a prairie, near a small farm. 


15 Sunday. We traveled seven miles to-day and encamped 
in a small hicory grove where our stock could get water where 
we remained the rest of the day. No house is in sight. The 
field of nature unaltered, except by a dim road and a few 
stumps lies before us. 


“O solitude where are the charms” 


The day is cool and pleasant. The woods and prairies are 
green and fair. But let me swell among my fellow men. What 
has God for me to do in the Wilderness. 


July 15th 

Sabbath morning, we breakfasted did our 
chores sang awhile and as there was no water near for the 
cattle, came on about seven miles, where we found a small 
creek, which we crossed, and stopped in a little grove on the 
hill for the sake of a shade, and good air. 


16 In the morning we crossed a wide prairie: in the after- 
noon among the hills and vales & stumps & flies of Locust 
Creek? we entered the State of Missouri the soil sandy. the 
timber good. 


16th Monday our course to day was over 
prairies and through groves and ravines, with corn and oats 
growing by the wayside. We found the flies very bad on one 
of these prairies. There is a cool refressing breeze from the 
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north east but the sunshine very warm. Late in the afternoon 
we came into Missouri. 


17 Hills and vales timber & prairie; few houses and farms. 
plenty of flies and a rough muddy road. 


July 18th This day we crossed a branch of locust Creek and 
a tract of country well proportioned to prairie & timber. In 
the afternoon we passed through the Morgan Settlement31 and 
a dense forest five miles wide, and encamped on a low prairie 
west of Princeton,3? the log county seat of Mercer County. 


19th We forded an Eastern branch of Grand river33 this 
morning. It was a hard pull among the rocks. A saw and 
grist-mill were near the place. In the afternoon we traveled 
through some tolerable fair hilly country. We encamped late 
in an extensive forest on the East bank of the East branch of 
Grand River. 


19th Thursday morning.. 

we have now traveled two days a upward 
in this state and have found a very bad road this is a very 
hilly country. the roads generally are very crooked stumpy, 
muddy, and stony. We have found some very good road hew- 
ever and passed over some handsome prairies. But the houses 
are nearly all poor log cabins. Last evening we traveled throu’ 
several miles of timber, and passed through princeton the county 


Two large rattle-snakes—pretty farms 2 negroes. Camped 
in depth of a forest Middle fork 


seat of———_————4 County. and camped on the bottom prairie 
of the east fork of Grand river. This morning we started be- 
fore breakfast got to the river bank quite late in the morning 
but found the ford impassable without digging down the bank. 
Therefore we got breakfast while Mr. Clark worked on the 
road; while here Mr. Barnes killed two very large rattlesnakes; 
the longest one measured 3 feet an inch and ahalf, without the 
rattles. I heard that a few days ago a little child was bitten, 
and died in about two hours. Afternoon. About the middle 
of the afternoon we passed some pretty farms, but the best 
looking one had eleven log buildings on it, one of which was a 
large log barn. I think that saw mills must be very scarce in 
this part of the state, as the houses are all block houses.® 
On this farm I saw two negroes: the one perhaps 15 and the 
other 9 years of age. In the evening we traveled a long time 
in a thick forest in hopes of being able to get through on to 
the prairie to camp but had to stop in the depth of the forest 
finally: wher the musquetoes and gnats disturbed our slumbers 
very much. 

20th This morning we crossed the bottom in a muddy crooked 
road and forded the stream about 2% feet deep. It was a pretty 
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good ford. The tallest black walnut tree I ever saw was in 
that bottom. We then had a hilly road for some miles among 
prairies & clumps of brush. We crossed one nice prairie to- 
wards evening and encamped on a knoll with timber % a mile 
west of us. We passed but two houses today and there is one 
farm now in view. Here is room for many people. 


20th 

Friday morning we started before break- 
fast and traveled several miles through the woods and over a 
small swampy prairie and crossed the middle fork of Grand 
river; where we stopped and breakfasted about noon on a 
prairie, after which we traveled through 


Rough road handsome prairie, little groves Names on racks 

high rolling prairies 
raveens and over hills rough and stumpy but at length we 
came to a reasonably level prairie, crossed one gravely creek 
with considerable drift wood along its banks Where we got 
wood and water for the night; this prairie is handsome dotted 
with little groves and short lines of timber along the margins 
of the brooks. This afternoon we passed some rocks on the hil- 
side, on which names were engraved and dated April 1849 prob- 
ably by persons who had started for California, to dig gold. 
We camped on the same prairie when the sun was a half hour 
high. 

July 21 We traveled 10 or 12 miles to day passing throu 
the seat of Harrison County?® and across Big Creek a good 
mill stream on which we were told a silver mine has been 
discovered and also throu broken country. We see but few 
Inhabitants and a large proportion of them express themselves 
dissatisfied with their location. To a person fond of refined 
society and a highly improved country it is not a very desirable 
residence. 

July 21st Saturday; this morning we got 
quite a late start—and traveled but about ten miles to day (on 
account of being hindered with a lame horse, which was lamed 
by drawing hard over a ruff road) and camped on the e (d) ge 
of a very rolling prairie in sight of a farm that is about three 
miles distant; in coming to this place we came over some very 
high rolls from the tops of which, we had a fine view of a 
handsome country but this is far inland and the inhabitants 
are poor and very ignorant and this is no place for me I would 
never be contented here. 

22 Sunday. O how grateful to the weary for a day of rest! 
The rain has been falling moderately all day. Our tents and 
wagon covers but imperfectly shelter us but still it is a day 
of rest. Poor fallen man, naturally prone to sin, needs a special 
season when he may turn from the low cares of life to com- 
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mune with his maker and seek counsel and aid from the Author 
of his life being. Evening. The day passes away. The rain 
has ceased. The declining sun and the fading light may be 
likened to that time of life when the vigor of manhood is past 
and man goes silently away to his long home. 

July 22nd 

Sabbath morning, it was raining when I 
awakened and rained nearly all day but we had a few visitors; 
one of them 

Gentry ville Kentuckian pleased with the accordion inces- 
sant rain Return of gold hunters 


a man from Clay County Kentucky staid several hours and 
was greatly pleased with the music of the Accordeon as he 
never saw one before. 

July 23 A rainy day. The road muddy and slippery. We 
remained in camp this day. In the afternoon we saw two home- 
sick young men on their return from Fort Laramie.37 They 
had started for California. They said that the road was good 
across the plains. 

July 23d 

Monday morning it rained before we arose 
and continued to rain almost incessantly for an hour or to when 
it stopped and we got our breakfasts did up our work and are 
now waiting for the water to soak away so that we can travel, 
there is quite a pleasant breeze from the east this morning. 
This afternoon some of the men went out and killed some 
wild turkeys. We had lots of visitors to day among them 
were two men from ft Laramie who had gone that fur on 
their way to California, and could go no further on account 
of the great numbers that had gone before them. They said 
there were 45,00 voyagers before them, and when coming back 
they met 6,000 more.38 

24 Rainy in the morning, our teams lay idle today. I went 
after the rain with Mr. Clark four or five Missouri miles (nine 
statute miles) to a mill on Big Creek owned by a Mr. Watson 
to find a place and employment for the Winter. But we did 
not find the man. 

24th Tuesday came in with rain which 
lasted several hours, We are still in the same place, where we 
stopped Satterday night. 

25 We traveled nine or ten miles over a rough road. We 
passed the old Nevill place, crossed Sampon Creek and en- 
camped at sunset on a high prairie. 

25th Wednesday We started late in the 
morning and traveled eight or nine miles during the day. 

26 Some of the company much discouraged with the road, 
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the country, and the people, in favor of returning. However 
after some windy talk we all went on about six miles to Gentry- 
ville on the West Fork of Grand river where we stopped for 
the night. A grist and saw mill, several stores, and mechanichs 
of various kinds render: Gentryville?® the most flourishing and 
businefs49 like of any town that we have seen west of Bur- 
lington. The people appear to be civil and obliging. 


26th Thursday we arrived in Gentryville, 
situated on the west fork of Grand river, toward the close of 
the day, and a first object of particular interest that presented 
its self to my view, 


Lulled to repose by the music of the water. forded the west 
was a young negro lassie about 9 years old I should think, who 
lifted the window curtain in the twinkling of an eye and grinned 
at us, then let it fall again as quickly. We encamped on the 
bank of the river a few rods below town where we were lulled 
to repose by the music of the waters as they tumbled over the 
mill-dam. 

27 In the morning I had a long hunt for cattle but did not 
find them. Some of the company found them soon. We raised 
our wagon boxes about a foot and forded with horses and 
drove the cattle loose and had some things wet and damaged 
at that. We drove about six miles and encamped on a large 
prairie. 

27th 

Friday morning, Mr. Barnes had some trou- 
ble about finding his oxen for the grass was very poor about 
us and they had rambled off we knew not where, but they 
were found some distance up the river. Some of the cows 
also were found several miles above town on the prairie. The 
men concluded to ford the river, below the mill although it 
was pretty high and was still rising on account of the recent 
rains. So they raised the waggon boxes some of them a foot 
above the bolsters, but never thelessSome of our things got 
wet and damaged. The horses draw all the waggons across 
for the water was so deep and the current so swift that the 
oxen could not, but were driven in with their yokes on, the 
cows also went with them, some got along well enough, others 
got into deep water and floated down stream paddling for the 
shore as they went and succeeded so far as to get within reach 


of one on an island and were helped unto it; the water was 
shallow 


camped on a 20 mile prairie Good road a great treat Taylors 
farm between this island and the mainland, so they got out 
without further difficulty. our leaders started to wade across, 
but one of them cowered and pushed the other around so that 
the current took them in deep water where they swam and 
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floated along down stream and finally found footing on the 
same side, and stood in the water among the bushes untilMr. 
Barnes found them. and while he was unyoking one, the other 
got away with the yoke, swam over, and was helped unto the 
island, the first went up to the regular ford and waded strait 
across; It was late in the day when all things were over, 
therefore we stopped in the first good place we came to; which 
was on a high prairie 20 miles wide, got our suppers and then 
traveled till after dark. 

28 Twenty miles to day. a good road, good rolling prairie, 
and in the evening a small creek with a little scrubby timber 
about it. We encamped on a good prairie with a farm a few 
rods West of us. 

28th 

Saturday we traveled 20 miles over a good 
road which was a great treat. In the afternoon we crossed one 
creeek which had some timber along its banks, and encamped 
on a five mile wide prairie a few rods west of a Mr. Taylor’s 
farm. 

29. Sunday. Again the day returns which commemorates 
the Resurection of a Crucified Savior. Precious beyond earthly 
value is the Christian hope. In this world we have tribulation 
griefs whose severity is known only to the sufferers abound. 
We are often disappointed in our earthly hopes. Our days 
pass away as a shadow. The Saviour fully offers us rest for 
tribulations, comfort and joy, for griefs, a Heavenly mansion, 
and Eternal Life. We lie encamped on a prairie % of a mile 
West of a farm owned by Mr. Taylor. 

29th Sunday we had several thunder 
showers near the middle of the day, but we had some pleasant 
weather, and a chance to read and meditate and commune 
with our God. Even on a journey in the wilderness we have 
a day of rest. 

Little Platte Talk of buying a crop Savannah A point not 

to work the road 

July 30 We came eight miles over a tolerable country of 
prairie & timber, crossed Platte River#! at Kibbeville and 
encamped near a farm on which we talked of buying a crop 
of corn and hemp.*? 

July 30th Monday morning our company 
joined and bought a sheep of Mr. Taylor and divided it each 
family having a share. We traveled seven or eight miles, and 
forded the little platte Just below Kibbies Mill at Rochester.*% 
This is a very pretty stream with a smooth rocky bottom. We 
stopped to bate (?)44 for noon near a farm, and spent the rest 
of the day here. The men off scouting about to look at the 
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place, they talked of buying out the reinter; but all were not 
suited with the clamce. (claims) 


31 In the forenoon we traveled over a hilly region with 
farms interspersed Some of the road through the woods was 
so crooked and bad that it was scarcely possible to get along. 
About noon we passed through Savannah*® the seat of Andrew 
Co. In the afternoon we passed through a well settled region 
and encamped on the side-hill of a close fed prairie facing 
Southward. Mr. Miller who joined our company at Savannah 
got his wagon fast in the mud near by. 


3lst Tuesday a little afternoon we arrived 
in Savannah the county seat of Andrew Co. They have a fine 
Court-House here and a tolerably good looking Meeting-house. 
I perceive that gambling and drinking of strong drink is preva- 
lent in this state. In Savannah I heard the ball rolling in the 
ten-pen-alley building. Mr. Miller with a load of store goods 
joined our company in this village for the purpose of being 
helped up the hills and through the mud holes by our teams, 
for the people of northern Missouri seem to make it a point 
not to work the roads so long as it is possible to pass them. 
We encamped for the night about five miles from Savannah, 
on a prairie of short grass near by Mr. Miller got his wagon 
stuck in a mud hole that all the rest escaped, this was prob- 
ably in consequence of drinking to much whiskey. 


August 1 We traveled over hills of prairie & timber laid 
out in beautiful farms, through a small town called Newark,‘é 
across the Nodoway?4? River by ferry, five or six miles through 
woods and prairie and encamped near a small grove N.E. of us. 


August lst Newark Polyss ferry Arrived 
in the Missouri valley 


Wednesday we passed through Newark a 
small mean looking town with a meaner set of inhabitants in 
all probability. Crossed the Nodawa at Polly’s ferry, Camped 
at night on a prairie with a small grove a few rods at our 
right, and two or three farms in view at our left. 


2 Our route was over hilly prairie with but little timber 
and few settlers. In the evening we arrived at the Missouri 
Valley and encamped on a hill where we had a splendid view 
of the wide prairie bottom, and where the moschitoes harrassed 
us all night. An Indian of the Stockbridge4§ tribe joined us 
at this place for the night. he was from Fort Leavenworth 
with a pony on some errand up the Missouri River. He was 
dressed like white people and spoke good English. He amused 
us much by fiddling and singing and whooping. 


2nd Thursday we traveled over a fair 
prairie and had a good road. Arrived in the valley of the 
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Missouri River late in the afternoon got water at Mr. J acksons, 
passed the store where Mr. Miller left his load, ascended a hill 
and encamped for the night and to look about for business and 
a place to winter. 


3 This day we looked about the neighborhood to ascertain 
if it would be a good place to winter. I do not much like the 
prospect: plenty of grass, few inhabitants building timber to 
be hauled seven miles. 


srd Friday was spent in thinking and 
talking about going to work for the merchant at the foot of 
the hill who made a good offer but the place is not liked very 
well by the most of us. 


4 Waldo and I went to Oregon?® the seat of Holt Co. We 
found a small town, plenty of business, but no rooms or houses 
for our families. 

4th Saturday Mr Barnes and Mr. Waldo 
Tozier started on horse back in the morning for little Oregon49 
12 miles from this place to see what the prospect is there. In 
the evening they returned and brought rather an unfavorable 
report of the place. 

No religion or good morals Left Lemans Arrived at the 

Missouri 

Aug. 5th Sunday. Weremained encamped on the bluff over- 
looking the wide valley of the Missouri. We have ascertained 
that men here as elsewhere are prone to immorality and need 
the purifying influence of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
This country is rich in natural resources, but the Minister of 
the Gospel would perhaps find but a meagre support. In view 
of this the Disciples of our Lord in this Country should be 
doubly dilligent and devoted that the blessing of God may rest 
upon the people of this fair land. 

6 Some rain to day. In the afternoon I waded about a 
mile through the grass in the bottom. Much of it is blue 
joint®° more than a yard high. I then examined a grove of 
timber a mile & a half from our camp. It was rather inferior 
in quality. 

7 Mr. Clark. Waldo.Ambrose and I went 5 or 6 miles into 
the bottom. We found some splendid Cotton wood Timber, 
also Sycamore, White Popular Thorn Locust and Willow. The 
pea vines were matted 2 or 3 feet deep over much of the 
ground. We crossed Squaw Creek & Little Tarkeo & Big 
Tarkeo.51 

Aug. 8 Mr. Clark & Waldo Tozier went 12 miles to get 
business at a saw mill but they were unsuccessful. I worked 
some on my melodeon,5? and lost some time. 

9 Home sickness prevailed through a part of our camp 
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this day. The refinement and religious privileges of the more 
Eastern States were remembered with feelings of regret. In 
the evening the mental atmosphere was rather clearer and 
we generally concluded to remain through the Winter. 


10 Mr. Clark, Waldo & I moved our wagons partly down 
the hill for a better & more permanent encampment. Ambrose 
and George moved into a house near at hand belonging to 
Mr. Leman, a merchant. 


11 Several of our company went a new route to see the 
River timber. The grass was deep enough to Bury the horses 
and wagon, they could not cross little Tarkeo. There was 
not much good timber this side and the flies are so bad that 
no team ought to be driven in there at this time of the year. 
I did not think it a very favorable prospect for wintering. 


August 12 Sunday. The day returns for rest from toil. I 
am far from the temple where God is worshiped in spirit 
and in truth. The foul spirit of Slavery broods over this fair 
land.53| Can God be merciful to a people who legalize every 
species of crime against their fellow man? Truly the prospect 
to the philantropist is dark. But God is mighty. and may “He 
with the two edged Sword” van quish the oppressors and turn 
the nation to righteousness. In the forenoon we had a shower. 
and in the afternoon a tempest with a copious rain. 


13 I ama stranger in a strange land. I have not done much 
this day for head work. Why should I spend my strength 
for nought? I had rather loose my time in idleness than in 
exhausting labor. 


14 I have partly consented to remain in this place during 
the Winter. In the forenoon I commenced haying. About 
noon three wagons of returning Californians passed us. They 
had been 130 miles beyond Fort Laramie. 


15 We went into the bottom after house timber. 


August 19th Sabbath evening we are still 
on the bluff which overlooks the valley of the Missouri, We 
have not had the privilige of attending publick worship since 
we started. This part of the state seems to be rather destitute 
of religion and good morals, though some of the inhabitants 
tell us they want a town built up here of good respectable 
people and they wish our company to stay and settle in tuwn 
and build them a school-house large enough to hold meet- 
ings in. 

Aug. 23 Mr. Clark and I have been a week on an expedi- 
tion through the Pottantomie Purchase54 in search of a better 
location. What few inhabitants we found were generally Mor- 
mons. They for the most part wished to sell their claims that 
they might go to Salt Lake Valley. The country is scantily 
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supplied with timber. The land is good rolling prairie abound- 
ing with springs and rivulets of pure water. We ascertained 
that good claims could be made or purchased on easy terms 
and we then returned to our friends in Holt Co. Mo. To day 
he had a long hunt for our oxen and succeeded in finding 
them. 


24 We packed our goods and started about 11 o’clock for 
the upper country which was the occasion much rejoicing 
to some of our company. Brother Ambrose had been at a 
liquor store so long that he was incapable of driving his team. 


24th Friday we started from Leman’s (the 
Merchant) in company with Mr. Stuart, for the western part 
of Iowa. 


25 Very warm. We only traveled about ten miles over 
hills & vales crossing Big Tarkeo & a muddy bottom. We 
encamped near a well 100 feet deep. 


Aug. 26 Sunday. In the morning rainy and quite cool. 
About ten the rain ceased and we traveled forward about 8 
miles which I fear we were not justifiable in doing. Oh for 
a home where I can properly observe the Sabbath and enjoy 
christian fellowship and communion. We encamped a mile 
West of Rock Creek on high prairie. the weather cool and 
pleasant. 


27 We had a long hunt for the oxen and finally found them 
quietly reposing in the thick bushes. We then traveled eight 
or nine miles among the bluffs, crossing the lin between Mis- 
souri and Iowa in sight of the Missouri River and encamped 
near a large field south of a wood. Clear. pleasant weather. 


28 We crossed the Nishenebodena river®®> by ferry and about 
six miles beyond we encamped in the valley of the Missouri 
among a host of moschitoes. The weather is fair, cool, and 
windy. 12 miles to day. 

29 Our oxen left us last night and we could not find them 
till too late in the day to start. In the evening we had a 
thunder storm. 

Aug. 30 We traveled along the foot of the bluffs over 
beautiful farming land and many claims with good springs of 
water for sale cheap. In the evening we crossed the bottom 
prairie. We had some watery places and bad bridges. We 
encamped by a dry pleasant farm near the river. 

31 Our route lay up the river over much good dry prairie 
with timber convenient. We also crossed (K?)eg creek5® and 
some inundated land. In the evening we penetrated a quarter 
of amile through thick woods and came upon the bank of the 
river at the cabin of Mr. Stuart which is opposite to the junc- 
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tion of Platte River where we encamped intending to seek a 
location. 

3lst We arrived at Mr. Stuart’s place, 
(situated on the Missouri river, in Pottawatamie County and 
directly opposite the mouth of the “Big Platte”) late in the 
afternoon. 


September 1 The South wind blows, the Sun shines, the air 
is cool and delightful. Our company seem pleased and tran- 
quelized by the scenery. The broad river with its islands and 
shores forms a scene with they are not familiar but with 
which most of them seem favorably impressed. Ambrose & 
George purchased from Mr. Stewart a claim®? of 16(?)0 (either 
100 or 160) acres opposite the mouth of Platte River for which 
they pay two hundred dollars. 


September 1st 
The men looked claims some thinking of 
buying of Mr. Stuart. 


Sept 2 Sunday Sunday I attended a Mormon meeting where 
I heard Mr. Joseph Young®§ preach the doctrines of the Latter- 
day Saints. The meeting was heald about three hours. The 
exercises resembled those of a Methodist meeting. After sing- 
ing and prayer the preacher read a part of the fiftenth chapter 
of the “Book of Covenants” which seems to be a mixture of 
altered passages of Scriptures and the “Revelations to the 
Saints” The discourse was founded upon the portion of the 
“Book of the Covenants” which was read. The theme seemed 
to be that the “Saints” have the witness of the Spirit that 
the “Book of Mormon” is true. The Faith seemed to me a 
speculative scheme of salvation rather than that ‘Faith’ which 
works by love and purifies the heart. 


3 Mr. Clark and Waldo Tozier purchased a claim5? from 
Andrew I Stewart half a mile above the mouth of Platte 
River on the opposite side of the Missouri. I alone of our 
company am not located. 


Sept. 4 This day I accepted a claim to an acre on the bank 
of the Missouri opposite Platte and commenced clearing away 
the bushes and vines. In the afternoon I rode about with 
Mr. Stewart. 


5 I cut and burned bushes and vines. I am far from the 
eld haunts of civilized man. Last night I heard the Indian 
drum5® and their yells under the excitement of the dance. 


October 19, religious meeting Confession 
of sin, Prayer for pardon 


Sunday® we met together at brother Wal- 
do’s for a Social religious meeting, and I greatly rejoiced at 
the manifestation of the presence of God, working by his 
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Spirit, upon the heart of our brother George, Who arose and 
witnessed to the goodness of God. He seemed to be under 
great excitement, so much so, that it was with difficulty that 
he could talk. This was the first meeting we have attended, 
excepting a Mormon meeting or two, since we left our home 
in Boyd’s Grove, and I think that we were greatly blessed, 
in the first attempts. 


6 From this date (September, 1849) onward to the 15th 
of January (1850) I did not keep a regular Journal. I built a 
hay shanty, made and stacked hay for winter, drawed®! logs 
for a house, helped my neighbors about building, and on the 
6th of December (Saturday) my shanty took fire and burned 
down but by wonderful good fortune my friends and myself 
saved my property with the exception of about twenty dollars 
worth. I gave a yoke of oxen for a part of A. I. Stewart’s 
claim and engaged with several others in laying out a town 
which we call California6? City. 


NOTES 


1. These records, in two separate books, are journals, day books, or 
logs of travels of a husband and his wife and cannot be classified 
purely as personal diaries. They are now in the possession of Mrs. 
L. G. DeBrohun, Franklin, Tennessee. 


2. Laura Augusta Barnes, nee Langworthy (January 17, 1825- June 28, 
1852) began her journal on the first day of the trip. Her entries are 
indented to the middle of the page throughout the paper. When 
she and Julius Barnes, her husband, have an entry for the same day, 
the husband’s comments are recorded first. 

8. Julius Barnes (January 15, 1815—March 15, 1906) was the son of 
Anson Barnes and Orpah Hale. He was born near Tarrington, 
Litchfield, Co., Connecticut, the oldest of a family of nine. In 
1823/24 his family moved west to Erie, New York, after having 
resided in Delaware, County, New York, for several years. At this 
latter place Anson Barnes died, and his mother married Dan Clark 
(q.v. #7). After a few years they traveled west again to Licking 
Co., Ohio, and then to Bureau County, Illinois. From Barmes, Em- 
ma, Unpublished Manuscripts, hereafter referred to as Mss, and 
Barnes, Julius, Journal. 

4. Nowhere in her beginning journals does Mrs. Barnes identify the 
year. However, the dates and the days of the year 1849 coincide; 
her events correspond with Mr. Barnes’ Journal when the two are 
placed together; and events marked a year later in her book show 
that the initial year was 1849. 

5. At the top of each page Mrs. Barnes wrote items to remember. 
These phrases always give a forecast or a synopsis of ideas later 
described. 

6. “John Dixon, the brother-in-law of Charles S. Boyd, came to Bureau 
County in 1827, locating in the south part of alg township. Mr. 
Boyd, in going to and from Galena [Ill.] would stop at his place, 
and taking a fancy to it, purchased the claim and the locality took 
the name of Boyd’s Grove ... When Charles S. Boyd removed to 
his new place [1830] there was not another house within twelve 
miles. It was that distance to the nearest house on the north and 
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eighteen miles to the nearest house on the south. His home was on 
the stage route from Springfield to Galena, which passed through 
Peoria, then known as Fort Clark. Here [Boyd’s Grove] the stage 
stopped for refreshments.®*® The Biographical Record of Bureau, 
Marshall, and Putnam Counties, Illinois. Chicago, S. J. Clarke, 
1896. page 156. 

Bondi we appears on a list of new post offices in the Springfield 
(Illinois) State Journal, 8 February 1834. 

Note: Mrs. Barnes spelled many items phonetically. That she was an 
apt pupil and willing to change can be noted throughout the work. 
When she changes “verry” to very, “ruff’ to rough, “Ioway” to 
Iowa, or “raveen” to ravine one can conjecture that Mr. Barnes read 
and corrected her spelling at each entry. That the reverse of this 
is not true might be shown that only once did Mr. Barnes change 
his idea of a spelling: “hicory” tree finally becomes hickory toward 
the end of this section. 

7. Persons known to have made the trip include Mother Orpah Hale 
Barnes Clark and husband Dan Clark; her son, Julius Barnes and 
wife, Laura A.; her Clark sons and wives, viz., Ambrose and Han- 
nah Theresa [Coulson]; George and Sarah Ann [Coulson]; and her 
daughter Eunice Matilda and husband, Waldo M. Tozier. Others 
in the company included an unmarried son, James H. Clark, and a 
daughter, “Aunt” Cordelia A. Barnes, Emma, Mss, records fifteen, 
“including the children,’ making the trip. The family Bible records 
only “Clarissa M. Clark” [1844-1852] as a grandchild living during 
the “1849” period. She was the daughter of Ambrose and Hannah 
Clark. A letter from Anson V. Barnes, Licking Co., Ohio, 1848, to 
his brother Julius Barnes in Bureau Co., Illinois, adds this post 
script: “Tell George (a Clark and a half-brother )that Eliza & EI- 
mira are fine girls.” Though it is not certain which three children 
made the journey, in all probability it was “Elmira and Eliza” and 
the gandchild Clarissa. 

8. Shows that the word was deleted by the writer. 

9. “It was during this winter [1842-43] that he [Julius Barnes] put 
into execution the plan of turning wooden dishes [bowles] as a 
means of providing the necessities of life. After considerable diffi- 
culty and with the aid of a friendly blacksmith who lived about 10 
miles distant he succeeded in constructing a lathe to run by foot- 
power with which he could [make] wooden bowls. After making 
up a supply of bowls he would get a horse and wagon from a neigh- 
bor and take them about the country and sell them or sometimes 
exchange them for provisions of various kinds.” Mss. 

10. Peoria county, Illinois, 22 miles NNW of Peoria. From Boyd’s 
Grove to Princeville (population in 1850, 500) one would follow 
Spoon river. Lippincott. 

11. An example of a correction [Julius] but misplaced. 


12. The present county seat of Warren county, Illinois, named in mem- 
ory of the Revolutionary War battle of Monmouth, New Jersey. 
Illinois Guide. Its population in 1850 totaled 797. 

13. It is known that Mr. Barnes had a melodeon [Aug. 8th Journal 
entry] on this trip. Could he have traded bowls for this accordion? 
[See July 22d entry of Laura Barnes.] 

14, [J. Barnes] “taught the old fashioned singing school a number of 
times. He had a great fondness for music and was able to play 
several different instruments.” Mss. The following singing school 
book still is in the family: Webb, G. J. & Mason, Lowell, The 
Odeon, secular melodies, arranged and harmonized for four voices, 


15. 


16. 


V7. 
18. 


19. 


20. 
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designed for adult singing schools, and for social music parties, 5th 
edition, Boston, Wilkins, Carter, 1847. 
The U. S. Postal Guide, 1831, gives Warren as Warren Court House, 
Post office of Warren county, Illinois. The U. S. Census, 1850, lists 
Warren in Henderson County, Illinois, population 92. 
Events in the United States in the 78rd year after 1776 include: 
Jan. 18 The Astor Library, New York City, incorporated 
Feb. 8 N.Y. Tribune listed 131 vessels sailing for California with 
over 8,000 passengers for the gold fields. 
Feb. University of Wisconsin opened. 
Mar. The Salt Lake City Convention to frame a system of 
government called. State of Deseret [Mormon] formed. 
Mar. 5 Inauguration of Pres. Zachary Taylor and Vice Pres. Mil- 
lard Fillmore. 
Mar. 18 Charter granted to Pacific Railroad to build a line from 
ee ies to Jefferson City [no railroads in Mo. until 
1852 
Jun. 15 Death of James K. Polk of cholera. 
—Keller, Dictionary of Dates. 
Sho-kekon or “Flint Hills” was the Indian name for the site. 
In 1840 cholera apepared around Calcutta, India. The East India 
Company sent an expedition into China. Simultaneously cholera 
appeared. By 1846 it had spread into Central Asia. Mecca Pil- 
grims carried it into the Mediterranean and the trade routes to 
Europe. Over one million died in Russia during the 1847 and the 
1848 plague France lost 150,000; Germany had untold mortali- 
ties. In 1848 Europe sent 300,000 emigants to America. Immediate- 
ly all of the inland trade and water routes were affected. The U. S. 
Census, 1850, records 37,034 deaths this year of cholera, or 13.82% 
of the zymotic disease deaths in the United States. 
Wheel oxen are work oxen, whether it be those pulling the load of 
a wagon or those treading the saw or the grist mill, as distinguished 
from the milch cows. 
Theosaqua, Keosauqua, or “Great Bend.” Settled in 1836. Site of 
the cause of the “Honey War” of 1839, between Iowa and Missouri. 
Iowa Guide. The Missouri Historical Review 3:278-74, July, 1909, 
reprints the following from the Palmyra Whigg, December 26, 1839: 
Tur Honey War 


By John I. Campbell, 

Tune: “Yankee Doodle” 
Ye free men of the happy land, 
Which flows with milk & honey, 
Arise! to Arms! Your ponies mount, 
Regard not blood or money. 
Old Gov. Lucas, Tiger-like, 
Is prowling round our borders; 
But Gov. Boggs is wide awake, 
Just listen to his orders: 
Three bee trees stand about the line, 
Between our State and Lucas, 
Be ready all those trees to fell, 
And bring things to a focus. 
We'll show old Lucas how to brag, 
And seize our precious honey; 
He also claims, I understand, 
Of us three bits of money. 
Conventions, boys, now let us hold, 
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Our honey trade demands it; 
Likewise, the three bits, all in gold, 
We all must understand it. 


Why shed our brother’s blood in haste, 
Because big men require it: 

Be not in haste our blood to waste, 
No prudent men desire it. 

Now if the gov. wants to fight, 

Just let them meet in person, 

And when noble Boggs old Lucas flogs, 
’Twill teach the scamp a lesson. 


Then let the victor cut the trees, 
And have three bits of money, 

And wear a crown from town to town, 
Annointed with pure honey. 

And then no widows will be made, 
No orphans unprotected; 

Old Lucas will be nicely flogged, 
And from our lines exected. 

Our honey trade will then be laid 
Upon a solid basis 

And Goy. Boggs, where’er he jogs 
Will meet with smiling faces. 


The present town of Hillsboro, Henry county, Iowa, changed its 
name from Washington about 1851. ANNALs or Iowa, “Abandoned 
Towns,” a series in the 1980’s by D. C. Mott. 


Throughout the log quotation marks are used sparingly. However, 
when they are included, the closing marks are on the line of punc- 
tuation and not above the words. 

Keosauqua, Iowa. 

The body or bed of the wagon. 

The right side or the side from which the current flowed in this 
particular case. 

A traverse bar above the axle of a wagon on which the bed or body 
or “box” rests. 

A pioneer place and a post office in the early 1850’s in the south- 
west part of Chequest Township, Van Buren county. ANNALS. 


Lee county, Iowa, 25 miles NNW of Keokuk, Iowa. Lippincott. 


Lewis and Clark described “two rivers” since the East Chariton 
(100 miles long) enters the Chariton (250 miles) one mile from 
its mouth. Known also as Charaton, Charitone, and even Their- 
aton. An Indian name meaning “country rich with honey.” 
Locust creek headwaters in Wayne county, Iowa, and runs south- 
ward into Missouri. Enters Grand river in Chariton county. It is 
about 100 miles long. 


Morgan Settlement 


Only three years before the Barnes caravan passed through Prince- 
ton was the town platted. Four years after 1849 the town was in- 
corporated, It is the seat of Mercer county, named for Gen. Hugh 
ion of the Revolutionary war battle of Princeton (8 January 
Grand river is a tributary of the Missouri river. Several branches 
rise in southern Iowa, uniting near Albany in Gentry county, Mis- 
souri. 


Mercer county. 


385. 
86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 
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Cabins built of squared logs. 

Bethany. Only seven years before 1849 had this county been sur- 
veyed and only four years previous to this was the county organ- 
ized. The county was named for A. G. Harrison, a Missouri con- 
gressman. 

Even in 1849, the resting spot and goal of emigrants to the Far 
West. This year the U. S. bought the fur trading outpost on the 
Laramie River, 1% miles from its source, and made it a military out- 
post. 

Six thousand emigrants in 600 miles in July, 1849, averaged 10 per- 
sons per mile for one person’s estimate of the migration. In 1849, 
296,610 foreign passengers entered U. S. ports while in 1850, 315,- 
833 came, many of them “heading west.” Missouri Historical Re- 
view, 18:545, July, 1924, Pritchard, Captain J. A., “Diary of a Jour- 
ney from Kentucky to California in 1849” records: Friday 11 (May) 
“By noone to-day we came to where the St. Joseph road & indi- 
pendance road come together—It was allarming to see the long 
strings of wagons that were on the road—I counted just passing be- 
fore us as we came into St. Jo road 90 Ox teams in one string—and 
as far as the Eye could reach forward and back the road was just 
lined with them—It would appear from the sight before us—that 
the nation was disgorgeing its self and sending off its whole in- 
habitance .. .” 

A town in Gentry county, Missouri, on the Grand river, 44 miles 
NE of St. Joseph. The Census, 1850, lists 126 inhabitants, “not 
including the slaves.” 

Mr. Barnes continued to use the “long old English S” for the double 
“s” ending in his writings until the 1880’s. 

The Little Platte rises in Southern Iowa and flows southward for 
800 miles to the Missouri river, entering just above Kansas City. 
For the year ending July, 1850, Missouri produced 16,028 tons of 
hemp, mostly dew rotted. This was 48% of the hemp grown in the 
U. S. that year, being second only to the amount produced by Ken- 
tucky. 

Rochester is on the Platte [Little] river in Andrew county, Missouri, 
15 miles NE of St. Joseph. 


Frolic 

The capital of Andrew county, Missouri, 14 miles N of St. Joseph 
and 6 miles from the Missouri river. Its population in 1850 num- 
bered 654. It was named for Savannah, Georgia, and was the meet- 
ing place for Northern and Southern sentiment concerning the slav- 
ery question. “The fact that two negroes were sold at auction in 
in the little town of Savannah aroused them to move on further.” 


Mss. 


Newark 
Nodaway river rises in Iowa and runs for 200 miles, entering the 
Missouri river 20 miles above St. Joseph . . . a corruption of Nad 


owe-is-iw, of the Sioux meaning “enemy.” 

Probably one of the approximate 80 or a descendant which were 
removed to near Leavenworth in 1839 after their reservation at the 
head of Green Bay, Wisconsin, was scold. They agreed to move 
west of the Mississippi and settled on land near Leavenworth. 
Founded in 1841 and named after the Oregon Country which was 
then attracting the first of the long procession of immigrants. Mrs. 
Barnes referred to it as “Little Oregon.” 

Blue joint Grass [Calamagrostis canadensis] Tall, leafy, slender 
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grass growing wild in moist places across the continent in Canada 
and the northern states. It grows three to five feet tall and is cut 
for hay. 

Of Indian origin meaning “walnut” or “place where walnuts grow.” 


An American reed organ, supplanting the English harmonium in the 
1850’s. Its reeds sound from inward air current produced by exhaust 
bellows. The first melodeon patent, #6543, was issued to C. Austin 
of Concord, N. H., June 18, 1849. 


“Myr, Barnes took an active interest in politics in 1840, being identi- 
fied with the Liberty party which supported James G. Birney for 
President. From that time on until the slaves were liberated he 
was known as an abolitionist.” Mss. 


Through 1893 the U. S. and the Pottawantomie tribe had made 29 
separate treaties and 15 joint ones involving other tribes. These 44 
treaties totaled 11% of all Indian treaties the U. S. made. Iowa 
Historical Record 9:463 “Indian Treaties.” 


Nishnabatona river rises in west-central Iowa and runs into the 
Missouri River just above the Big Tarkeo. 

Keg Creek enters the Missouri River 5 miles below the mouth of 
the Platte after a course through Iowa of 80 miles. 


Joseph Young was a brother of Brigham Young. He was a quorum 
leader of the “seventies,” the quorum being “instituted for traveling 
elders to bear record of my name in all the world, wherever the 
traveling council, my apostles, shall send them to prepare a way 
before my face.” Book of Doctrine & Covenants, section 107 
[Revelation given to Joseph Smith, January 19, 1841,] paragraph 44. 


“Otaes & Pawnees roamed about the country” Mss. The Pawnees, 
living on the Platte in Nebraska, had a plains culture. They raised 
squash, corn, and beans. The horse was a necessity for them. 
They were enemies to the Sioux and friendly to the Americans. 
Lewis and Clark in 1804 describes the Oto as being on the south 
side of the Platte River thirty miles upstream from its mouth in 
the Missouri. In 1817 they migrated to the Platte’s mouth and to 
the Pawnees for protection. As late as 1841 at least four Indian 
villages were in the vicinity. Hodges. 

October 14, 1849, was the previous Sunday. Here Laura A. Lang- 
worthy Barnes records one of the earlier Congregational meetings 
in central or western Iowa. It was one of the first local meetings 
not sponsored by the American Home Missionary Society. The 
Journals show regular meetings from this date until 1 December 
1850. I quote the following from a Record Book of the congrega- 
tion: 

“The Record of the Church of Christ in Florence Congregational 
in Western Iowa. Opposite the Mouth of the Great Platte River. 
Established on the first day of December in the Year of our Lord 
One Thousand eight hundred and fifty.” “It [Florence] was one 
of the very few places in Western Iowa where, in 1850, the gospel 
was not crowded out by Mormonism.” Douglass, Pilgrims in Iowa, 
page 102. ‘ 
Logs that were selected, cut, and in most instances hauled to a 
particular place for seasoning and for building purposes. 


“Who remembers California City—in Southwestern Iowa near the 
Missouri river opposite the mouth of Platte river? When the writer 
was a rather young child there were still in existence a few posters 
bearing the caption 
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CALIFORNIA Ciry 


followed by a few lines of text which cannot now be recalled. In 
the center four names appeared as follows: 

George W. Clark 

Waldo M. Tozier 

Jack Stuart 

————— (This name forgotten) 
These names followed by a few more lines of print. Where was 
California City? . . . It is the belief of this writer that location 
either included or was near to the site of the Clark saw mill and 
settlement, which was almost due west from a point of bluff where 
Pony creek flowed out from the hills on to the Missouri river bot- 
tom ... There was a body of big timber along the river at that 
time, the site of the Clark Settlement was later a part of the Ben 
Lincoln homestead.” Mss. Forty-five years before Lewis and Clark 
in their journals described this location as follows: 

July 21 [1804] . . . “We reached in the rain the mouth of the 
Platte .. . The high lands on the west which had accompioned us 
for the last eight or ten miles stopped at about three quarters of a 
mile from the entrance of the Platte . . . Here is the dividing line 
between what is called the “upper” and “Lower” Missouri. A 
number of wolves were seen, and heard around us in the evening. 

July 22-26 “we found on the east side a high and shaded situ- 
ation at a distance of ten miles from the Platte up the Missouri. We 
camped here . . . The hunters have found grain scarce; they have 
seen deer, turkey, and grouse; we have an abundance of ripe 
grapes; catfish very common, and easily taken . . . green Indian 
corn .. . Ottoe and Pawnee Indian villages. 

September 8, 1806 (on the return voyage) .. . “Anxious to reach 
the Platte, we plied our oars so well that by night we had made 73 
miles, and landed at our camp of July 22-26, 1804, twelve miles 
above the Platte... 

September 9, 1806. “By 8 o'clock we passed the Platte; the 
current of the Missouri becomes more rapid, and the obstructions 
from fallen timber increase. The river bottoms are extensive, rich, 
and covered with tall, large timber, which is still more abundant in 
the ravines.” 

Florence was a post office in Mills County, Iowa, 1851-1857 with 
James H. Clark as postmaster. Mereness’ List. 
Florence (California City) a town WASHED into the Missouri 
River. 
Douglass, Pilgrims of Iowa, 339. 
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List oF STREAMS AND TOWNS 
As Mentioned in the Journals 


STATE TOWN STREAM 
Illinois Boyd’s Grove, Bureau Co. 

Princeville 

Warren 


Shawkokwon (Sho-ko-kon) 
Mississippi river 


Iowa 
Burlington 
Washington 
Theosaqua (Keosauqua) Des Moines river 
Mechanicsburg 
Dover 
Fox river 
: Chariton river 
Missouri Locust creek 


Morgan Settlement, 
Mercer County 


Princeton 
Grand river, eastern 
branch 
Middle Branch, Grand 
river 
Seat of Harrison Co. 
(Bethany ) 
Big creek 
; Sampon creek 
Gentryville West Fork of Grand 


river 
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Kibbiesville or Little Platte 
Kibbies’ Mill 
(Rochester ) 
Savannah 
Newark 
Nodaway river 
Oregon 
Missouri river 
Squaw creek 
Little Tarkeo 
Big Tarkeo 
Rock creek 
Towa 
Nishnabatona river 
Keg cree 
New California, Mouth of the Big 
or California Platte river 
City, or 
Florence 


Death of Ora Williams 


As the page proofs of this number of the Annals are 
being closed, word is received of the death of Ora Wil- 
liams, former Curator of the Iowa State Department of 
History and Archives, 1939-1946, and long the editor of 
the Annats oF Iowa, on Friday evening, February 25, 1955, 
at Decatur, Georgia, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
A. B. Lee. The funeral services are announced to be held 
in Des Moines with interment at Adel, Iowa, beside his 
wife, who passed away in 1912. A biographical sketch of 
Mr. Williams’ life will appear in the next issue of the 
ANNALS. 


The Measure of Greatness 


The greatest man is he who chooses the right with 
invincible resolution; who resists the sorest temptation 
from within and without; who bears the heaviest burdens 
cheerfully; who is calmest in storms, and most fearless 
under menace and frowns; and whose reliance on truth, 
on virtue, and on God, is most unfaltering.—lIowa Masonic 


Bulletin. 


lowa’s First Banking System 


By H. Eart Coox* 


“It lived and operated to benefit and bless... its 
record ought to be an inspiration and a benediction in 
the world of commerce, and its history, a beacon star in 
the firmament of honest financiering.” 

Thus was Iowa’s first banking system described almost 
sixty years ago. The praise may seem a little excessive 
to modern ears, but it was well deserved. 


The story of Iowa’s first banking system constitutes 
one of the brightest pages in your state’s history and I 
am confident that much of it is already known to you. 
For that reason I will today discuss several of the less 
familiar aspects of that history, making use of material 
which has been developed in the course of our research 
on the origins of Federal deposit insurance. This history 
contains a few lessons which may be applicable to the 
present, for certainly none of us can deny the impor- 
tance of the events of earlier years, nor can we fail to 
learn when we study them. 


The structure of Iowa’s first banking system is of 
particular interest, for it was one which was peculiar 
to the 19th century. It consisted of a State Bank which 
did no banking and a group of branch banks which were 
not branches! Let me explain these apparent contra- 
dictions. 


The State Bank of Iowa, as it was known, was estab- 
lished in 1858, with branches operating in the major 
towns and cities. However, “State Bank” was simply 
the collective title for the branch banks, just as the “na- 
tional banking system” is the term used to refer to all 
national banks today. Each of the branch banks had 
its own capital, its own officers, and distributed earn- 
ings to its own stockholders. In effect, it was an inde- 
* An address delivered by Mr. Cook, chairman of the Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation, Washington, D. C., before the annual convention 
of the Iowa Bankers Association, Des Moines, November 9, 1954. 
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pendent bank which, when joined with its fellow 
branches, constituted the State Bank of Iowa. 

There were other interesting features of this system, 
perhaps the most important of which was its insurance 
plan to provide protection for noteholders. Iowa was 
one of the six states which, before 1860, introduced a 
form of bank-obligation insurance to the American bank- 
ing scene. 

It was a form of insurance which would seem strange 
to us today, even though we can recognize certain simi- 
larities to Federal deposit insurance. For example, as- 
sessments were levied on the insured obligations, but 
they were paid in advance, before the bank could open 
for business, on the total of such obligations which were 
permitted the bank. Futhermore, the insurance fund 
built up by these assessments was not to be used to re- 
imburse the insured creditors of failed banks but, rather, 
the other participating banks. This rather odd condi- 
dition existed because it was felt to be of paramount 
importance that insured obligations be paid immediately 
in event of bank failure. Consequently, when a bank 
failure occurred, the insurance plan provided that the 
supervisory authority levy upon the other participat- 
ing banks for the cash necessary to reimburse notehold- 
ers, with the assessed banks to be reimbursed from the 
insurance fund. 

FEDERAL Tax ON NOTE Issue 


In all, there were fifteen banks in the first Iowa bank- 
ing system, most of which operated from 1858 until 
1865. The system was ended after this short life, not 
because of any dissatisfaction with its performance, but 
because a prohibitive Federal tax was levied on the 
notes of state banks. Note issue was then an important 
part of commercial banking, for at that time there 
were no treasury notes used as circulating medium, nor 
any central bank like the Federal Reserve to issue notes. 
There was nothing else for the Iowa banks to do but 
to take out national charters. 

A look at several of the items in the combined state- 
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ment of condition for the branch banks of the state of 
Iowa is of interest. Among the assets, gold and silver 
coin loomed large, constituting from 10 to 30 percent 
of total bank obligations. There was certainly no ques- 
tion of the inadequacy of reserves! 

Capital was substantial. In fact, the ratio of capital 
to total assets ranged from 38 percent to a low of 19 
percent. Liabilities consisted almost entirely of deposits 
and circulating notes, although it is interesting to ob- 
serve that the amount of deposits was considerably larger 
than circulating notes for most of the period. 

This prompts the question as to why insurance applied 
only to circulating notes since it meant that less than 
half of the bank obligations were insured. There were 
probably two reasons: First, it was felt that depositors 
did not require as much protection as noteholders, who 
were more frequently persons of modest means; second, 
it was not thoroughly understood that deposits as well 
as notes constituted a part of the circulating medium. 


INDEPENDENT BANKS AUTHORIZED 


Let me turn now from a description of the system to 
the history of its origin, for therein is an excellent illus- 
tration of the importance of ideas in banking. The story 
actually begins in 1834, when the State Bank of Indiana 
was established. Banking was prohibited in Indiana un- 
der its first constitution, except for a rather curious loop- 
hole which permitted the establishment of one bank, 
with branches. Evidently public opinion was opposed 
to a banking monopoly of this sort, so the legislature 
authorized the establishment of independent banks, but, 
to conform with the constitution, required that they be 
known as branch banks and that, collectively, they com- 
prise the State Bank. The position of president of the 
State Bank was comparable to that of bank commissioner 
today, while its board of directors would be similar in 
authority to the banking Boards found in a number of 
states. Thus banking supervision was the only impor- 
tant function of the State Bank. 

It was required of the Indiana banks that they be mu- 
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tually liable not only for the notes, but also for the de- 
posits of any failing bank. In part, because of this mu- 
tual guaranty, or insurance feature and, in part, because 
of the excellent supervision and management of the 
banks, the Indiana banking system soon became one of 
the soundest and strongest state banking systems in the 
country. 

The scene now shifts to my native state, Ohio, which 
in 1845, was attempting to reconstruct its banking sys- 
tem out of the wreckage of the deep depression of the 
early 1840’s. During that depression, when the notes of 
many Ohio banks circulated at depreciated values, those 
of the Indiana banks had passed at par. Consequently, 
the legislature provided for the establishment of a simi- 
lar banking system in Ohio, going so far as to call each 
of the participating banks branch banks and vesting 
supervision in the State Bank. 

Ohio retained the insurance feature of Indiana’s law, 
but with some revisions. Even before Indiana adopted 
the principle of mutual guaranty, New York and Ver- 
mont had established insurance systems for depositors 
and noteholders which called for assessments on insured 
banks and the maintenance of an insurance fund. Al- 
though neither of these eastern systems had been quite 
as successful as that of Indiana, the idea of an insur- 
ance fund appealed to the Ohio legislature and was in- 
corporated into the state’s banking act of 1845. Also, 
New York in 1842 had restricted insurance to noteholders 
and this was carried over into the Ohio act. 


First Bank in Iowa FAILED 


While this cross-fertilization of banking ideas was 
taking place, Iowa was moving in another direction in 
an attempt to solve its banking problems. When the 
first state constitution was adopted in 1846, the Miner’s 
Bank of Dubuque had just failed. This was the first 
bank in Iowa, having been started in 1836, when Iowa 
‘was still a part of the Wisconsin Territory. Partly be- 
cause of the fate of the Miner’s Bank and partly because 
of the general prejudice toward banks which flourished 
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in the West, the Iowa constitution treated the subject 
of banking on the following terms: 

The General Assembly of this State shall prohibit, by law, 
any person or persons, ,association, company or corporation 
from exercising the privilege of banking or creating paper to 
circulate as money. 

As you know, this prohibition of banking was not really 
effective; it merely led to the development of a thor- 
oughly unworkable banking situation. In the first place, 
there was a substantial increase in the number of pri- 
vate banks. This was inevitable, since the rapid settle- 
ment and economic growth of Iowa prompted enterpris- 
ing men to furnish the credit facilities which were so 
much in demand. 

Many of these early private banks were excellently 
managed and some developed into quite substantial en- 
terprises. Others were marginal concerns, appearing and 
disappearing as circumstances dictated. There is record, 
for example, of one bank so small that it was described 
as the place where the banker loaned, and took money 
in the front room and fried eggs for his dinner in the 
back room. And, of course, there were some private 
banks operated by men more interested in quick per- 
sonal gain than in the building of a worthwhile busi- 
ness. The basic trouble was that, having prohibited 
regular banking, the state could not exercise effective 
Supervision over those private banks which began io 
spring up. 

PrIvATE BANKNOTES PROHIBITED 

The existence of private banks did not solve a very 
important problem arising out of the constitutional pro- 
hibition I described earlier: that of providing a circu- 
lating medium. You will recall that it was not only un- 
lawful to start a bank but also to issue banknotes, or 
anything similar to banknotes, which would serve as 
hand-to-hand currency. Since gold and silver coin was 
a scarce item in this recently settled area, and the de- 
posit business of the private banks was very meager, 
something was needed for ordinary business transactions. 
The need was met in two ways: creation of so-called 
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“Iowa-Nebraska” banks and the issuance of scrip by 
business firms. 

The “Iowa-Nebraska” banks received their name from 
the fact that although they were chartered by the Ne- 
braska Territory, they were organized to do business in 
Iowa. There were at least three such banks of this type, 
one of which perferred to do business under the rather 
misleading title of Western Exchange Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company. However, the circulating medium 
furnished by these banks did not meet the needs of the 
new state. As in the case of the private banks, lack of 
effective supervision resulted in unsound banking prac- 
tices. In the Panic of 1857 all of the “Iowa-Nebraska” 
banks failed. How well they had been managed is sug- 
gested by the fact that when one such bank closed its 
doors during the panic, it is reported, and I quote: “its 
assets were thirteen sacks of flour, one iron safe, a 
counter desk, one stove drum, three arm chairs, and a 
map of Douglass county.” 

Scrre Was Crecutatinc Mreprum 

The issuance of scrip by business firms also provided 
the state of Iowa with a kind of circulating medium. 
Such scrip was designed to resemble banknotes and was 
used by the issuer to purchase farm produce with the 
hope—frequently ill-founded—that the scrip could be 
redeemed from the receipts of the sale of that produce. 
An example of this way of doing business in Daven- 
port, Iowa, was given by a contemporary observer. He 
writes, “I have a very distinct recollection of seeing [this 
business man] carrying in his [high silk] hat whole 
printed sheets resembling bank bills . . . and in his vest 
pocket a pair of scissors, so that whenever and where- 
ever he was met on the street or other place, he was 
prepared to pay in this currency for wheat or pork or 
any other legal claims by simply extracting from his 
capacious hat a sheet of what he called money and with 
his scissors cutting off the necessary sum to liquidate 
the claim!” 

As you can see, the prohibition of banking by the Iowa 
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legislature turned out to be no solution at all to the 
banking problem. The result was that businessmen in 
the new state were forced to operate under severe 
handicaps and the currency was completely undepend- 
able in both quantity and quality. In fact, the banking 
situation had become so notorious by 1857, that the new 
Iowa constitution adopted in that year permitted two 
types of banks: “free banks” and a State Bank with 
branches. Although both types of bank were authorized 
by the legislature in 1858, “free banks” were not estab- 
lished at this time, so that their characteristics need not 
detain us. However, the State Bank, a direct descendent 
of the Indiana and Ohio banks I described was established. 

It was more than proximity to Indiana and Ohio which 
prompted Iowa to follow their example. Ralph Phillips 
Lowe, Governor of lowa when the State Bank was es- 
tablished, was a former resident of Ohio. Futhermore, 
the key individual on the standing committee on bank- 
ing in the Iowa senate when the act was passed was 
Samuel Jordan Kirkwood (later Iowa’s war governor) 
a former Ohio resident who had taken an active interest 
in the State Bank of Ohio. 

Thus, we see how Iowa came to have, as its first bank- 
ing system, a State Bank which itself did no banking 
and branch banks which did the banking but were not 
branches, in the modern sense. This limited survey of 
the movement of banking ideas prompts me to raise an 
interesting question, one which is perhaps worthy of 
research by some member of your staff when he attends 
one of the graduate banking schools. 

The president of the State Bank of Iowa was Hiram 
Price. The first man to introduce a bill in the United 
States congress for nationwide insurance of bank de- 
posits was W. T. Price, a Republican representative 
from Wisconsin, in 1886. Both Hiram and W. T. Price 
originally came from Pennsylvania and the latter (Con- 
gressman Price) lived in Iowa for a short time before 
moving to Wisconsin. It would be interesting indeed 
if it could be discovered that there was a relationship, 
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either by blood or friendship, between the two men, 
because we would then have the link between the early 
state insurance systems and the beginning of the move- 
ment in the Federal congress which eventually resulted 
in the passage of Federal deposit insurance legislation 
in 1933. 

Earty BANKs OuTSTANDING 


Having considered the structure and origins of lowa’s 
first banking system, it is now appropriate to appraise 
its operating record. As the quotation with which I 
opened this talk indicated, it was truly an outstanding 
record for the period. The banks served their respec- 
tive communities well, they were profitable, and there 
were no bank closings during the entire period of opera- 
tions. 

It is true that several banks became involved in finan- 
cial difficulties, but in each instance discoverey by super- 
visory officials was so prompt and action so swift that 
closing was averted. In one case it appears that, through 
the insurance system, a deferred deposit was placed in 
a distressed bank. It might be noted that in 1950 con- 
gress gave the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
the power to make subordinated deposits. Although 
this power has never been used by us, since it is only 
designed for exceptional cases, it is nevertheless interest- 
ing that almost a century ago some of our most modern 
insurance techniques were practiced. 

Since no insured bank was closed, there was never 
any necessity for bringing into play those portions of 
the insurance plan having to do with the payment of 
insured obligations. Nevertheless, the very existence 
of insurance was an important factor in the successful 
operation of the system. 

In the first place, confidence in individual banks, al- 
ways a tremendously important element in banking 
stability, was possible of even greater significance at 
that time than in the present. Consider, therefore, how 
reassuring it must have been to customers of Iowa 
banks to know that the insurance fund was equal to 
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about 21 percent of insured obligations and 8 percent 
of total obligations (notes and deposits). We will never 
know how many bank runs were averted because of 
the existence of this! fund, just as we cannot adequately 
appraise today the benefits of the insurance fund under 
Federal deposit insurance. The nature of the relation- 
ship between banking confidence and an insurance fund 
is such that results are measured by events which do 
not occur rather than those which do. 


InsureD Banks CAREFULLY EXAMINED 


Insurance of bank obligations in Iowa also brought 
more effective bank examination, for it was recognized 
that insurance could not succeed unless there was some 
control over the risk involved. As in Indiana and Ohio, 
supervisory authority was vested in the president and 
directors of the State Bank, with the latter consisting 
of one representative from each branch bank and three 
members elected by the state legislature. Under the 
law there were regular examinations and examiners 
had full access to bank records, procedures which are 
common today but were still novel in 1858. 

Because of the twin facts that each bank was repre- 
sented on the supervisory board and each was liable 
to a special assessment in the event one of their mem- 
bers failed, supervision was exceedingly thorough. Each 
bank quite naturally sought to assure that the other 
banks were operating in a sound manner, since the 
failure of one affected all. This very justifiable concern 
for good supervision should provide some matter for 
thought, for the relationship between insurance and 
sound banking is fundamental. 

It is true that, with more than 13,000 insured banks, 
it is not practical to have each bank individually repre- 
sented on the board of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Nevertheless, the interests of each insured 
bank are effectively reflected in the corporation’s con- 
tinuing campaign to assure a high calibre of bank super- 
vision. Just as it was clearly apparent to each Iowa 
bank that its future was closely allied with maintenance 
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of a stable state banking system, so it should be apparent 
to you that when we press for better supervision in a 
state possibly far removed from Iowa, we are acting 
in your interests as well as those of the bankers of 
that state. 


My account of your state’s first banking system has 
been brief, as those of you who are acquainted with 
Iowa’s banking history well know. Nevertheless, I hope 
that I have been able to bring to life a period in your 
banking history which is deserving of the study and 
approbation of all of us. 

This history is worth reviewing because although one 
banking system may give way to another, sound bank- 
ing principles live on. Through the years they are 
handed down from generation to generation. The prin- 
ciples which guided early Iowa banking are dominant 
today: insurance of bank obligations, effective super- 
vision and sound bank mangement. Thus it is that Iowa 
can proudly claim a total of 665 banks with assets ap- 
proaching three billion dollars. 

It is interesting to compare this present situation 
with that which prevailed in the 1920’s and early 
1930’s. Overbanking, which was reflected in the exist- 
ence of more than 1,900 banks in 1920, is no longer a 
problem. The failure rate, which was in excess of 100 
Iowa banks per year, is but a dim memory. Since 1933, 
only 6 insured banks have become involved in financial 
difficulties sufficiently serious to warrant action by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. The record dur- 
ing the past twenty years testifies to the achievement 
of Iowa bankers. 

This is the kind of penkine stability which all of us 
who have labored in banking have sought to attain. It 
is the kind of stability which your very first banking 
system attained. And I hope—indeed, I believe—that 
when future historians come to appraise the present 
Iowa banking system, they will be as impressed with 
your accomplishments as we all are today with those 
of Iowa’s pioneer bankers. 


The Easter Parade in Early Iowa 


As told to Mabel Morris by ° 
Miss Epiru JAcK 


The milliner in early Iowa played an important and 
interesting role in the lives of Iowa women. Milliners 
then did not have a six-hour day; often in the busy sea- 
sons their work began at six a.m., extending until nine 
or ten o’clock at night. Fashioning those elaborate buck- 
ram frames with velvet, and the wire frames with silk or 
lace; then decorating them with flower and vegetable 
gardens in order to please a customer’s husband or sweet- 
heart, was a painstaking, conscientious job. The “coffee 
breaks,” so familiar to us in 1955, were unknown. Often, 
however, a fatigued artisan would temporarily relax in 
a hammock which swung from iron posts in the corner 
of the workroom until time for the next showing. 

Regardless of the education of the men who usually 
accompanied the women on shopping excursions, these 
helpers had one thing in common. They wanted their 
women to look well. There is the story of a young Iowan 
from a remote community who had never seen an ostrich 
feather, but he had heard of one. 

“Give us one of those new oyster feathers,” he said 
proudly. “We’re newlyweds.” 


In the early 1900’s the dark red half-velvet, half- pure 
silk “cabbage rose” was the season’s “Must.” Often placed 
on an Italian Milan straw and set at an angle where it 
drooped over one eye, the effect was quite coquettish. 
Many a husband chose this style for his wife’s annual 
buy. Although husbands expressed themselves differ- 
ently, the idea was always the same. 

“Get something that makes you look like you did when 
I married you.” 


DisposaL PLACE FOR CREPE 


The “mourning hat” was considered very important 
in the lines of some early Iowa women. It was made 
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with straight brim, high crown and draped black crepe, 
the long three folds touching the edge of the dress, which 
reached the floor. Often this “mourning hat” carried 
thirty-one yards of crepe. 

Sometimes, even before the death occurred, the wife 
would call at the milliner’s for materials to be ordered 
and ask that the work be begun. In case the person did 
not pass on, but lingered a year or two, the milliner 
was often directed to change the style, add new crepe 
or make an entirely new outfit. 

Occasionally a “mourning hat” which had been re- 
turned for this reason was kept in the shop for lending 
purposes. If the woman was a steady, dependable one- 
hat-a-season customer, and the death occurred after she 
had bought her Easter hat, then the milliner would pro- 
vide this mourning head costume from the stock. These 
hats were provided with bandeaux, which could be ad- 
justed to various head sizes, or they could be changed 
or raised by adding velvet pads. 

One of the hardest customers to serve was a woman 
with the nursing baby. Attention to the child detracted 
from attention needed for complete receptability of the 
artistic effect, and the undraped upper figure seemed 
not quite right under the elaborate “Merry Widow” brim 
of the 1908’s worn by chorus girls in the play for which 
it was named. 

LimitTep IncomME No DETERANCE 


Millinery business was usually good, but there was a 
depression in 1892, which caused real clutching of purse 
strings at Easter. But the maids of all work, whose salary 
was two dollars a week with board, could be depended 
upon for their usual five-dollar Easter purchase. Smart 
colors were often pointed toward association with fash- 
ionable women of diplomats. For instance, there was 
the popular “Alice Blue” named for Alice Roosevelt dur- 
ing “Teddy” Roosevelt’s presidency. 

Juvenile delinquency was not unknown in early Iowa. 
There was the story of the young lady who bought a 
bargain counter “Charlotte Corday” hat after Easter, in 
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order to drop it in the mud and tell an awe-struck group 
of school girls she had upset the family car. As a mem- 
ber of her family had been arrested for going ten miles 
per hour in this vehigle, she thought the story of an ac- 
cident and a hat ruined in Iowa mud would be plausible. 

Sometimes a milliner served as a psychiatrist. Divorces 
were rare in early Iowa, but occasionally a woman vic- 
tim of this change in marital state would burst into tears 
as she saw herself in the mirror and tried to buy with- 
out the comforting assistance of the person who had 
always made her decisions. The helpful milliner would 
make an extra effort to find becoming colors, ribbons 
and bows to assist her in her next search for marriage. 

“The way to a man’s heart,” the milliner would sing 
as she stitched away, arranging clusters of apples, grapes 
and cherries in great pyramids. These arrangements 
never failed to bring the desired result. 

Sometimes an incoming revivalist minister in smaller 
towns would thunder disapproval of milliners and milli- 
nery, calling them “works of the devil.” But usually he 
did not keep his parish long. 

Occasionally, Iowa husbands breathed sighs of relief 
as they left the millinery “place” with hat sacks in hand 
and empty wallets. Said one exhausted male long ago, 
“I wonder if the Lord as He looks down tomorrow will 
know whether a woman has two folds on her Easter bon- 
net or one.” But the Iowa wives, daughters and sweet- 
hearts were confident that He would know. 


A Cherished Affliction 


The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which 
we refuse to be divorced. Every other wound we seek to 
heal, every other affliction to forget; but this we consider 
a duty to keep open; this affliction we cherish and brood 
over in solitude—Wasuincton Irvine. 


Agriculture of American Aborigines 
By Jonas M. PowersuHtex 


If we could return to the days of Columbus, more 
than 400 years ago, we would find, as he did, that corn 
was already under intensive cultivation in America. 

Wide fields of this vital crop stretched through the 
present United States into Mexico and the Carribeans, 
the result of countless generations of careful nurtur- 
ing. Year after year, the Indian had tended his corn- 
fields until he had developed, through great care and 
good fortune, all five basic types of corn. 

This vital food, second only to wheat in importance, 
is a true gift of the Indian. The debt to the Indian is 
greater than it seems, for corn has never been found 
in any wild form whatsoever; only the Indian’s care 
has preserved this basic food. The Indian had all five 
basic types of corn—dent, flint, flour, sweet and pop- 
corn, which is proof of his careful cultivation and in- 
terest. 

Agriculture is standard, for food is basic for life and 
culture. The white man has not developed in 
America a single major agricultural product from its 
wild growth. In contrast, the American Indian has 
developed more than 20 important crops, besides cul- 
tivating and utilizing many wild growths. In the 
overall aggregate, the American Indian’s contribution 
to the world food supply accounts for more than half 
of our present agricultural wealth. 

PrimitivE Farminc Meruops 

The Indian method farming was very primitive. 
They did not plow up the earth; they retained the rich 
top soil by making hills for corn—other soil was not 
disturbed, thus keeping it from washing or eroding. 
They kept the weeds off by pulling up weeds that 
grew around the stalks. Bugs did not bother their 
crops, because other weeds that bugs live on were 


left alone. 
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The same hills were used year after year; to loosen 
the dirt they had a hoe made from flint stone with 
wooden handle 4 or 5 feet long. Sharp sticks were 
also used in the loosening and cultivation of corn and 
other crops. 


Frovt View 


Side View 


| Endian Flint Stone Hee 


lowa People and Events... 


Constitutional Amendments 


The Fifty-sixth General Assembly of Jowa has before 
it for consideration several resolutions proposing amend- 
ments of the state constitution seeking change in the 
qualifying age of voters from 21 to 18 years and a re- 
planning of provisions for forming senatorial and repre- 
sentative districts. Impatience has been shown in some 
quarters because of rigid constitutional requirements in 
securing adoption of the changes proposed. Some criti- 
cal comment has characterized the constitution as being 
old-fashioned and arbitrary. 

In the organization and establishment of institutions 
great care is taken, looking to their perpetuity. Provi- 
sion usually is made for changing conditions and the 
need at times to fit the operation of the institution to 
them. However, deliberate planning is noted in the 
granting of authority for obtaining changes in organic 
corporate charters, both public and private, making such 
possible action difficult. Thus, hasty or ill-considered 
changes by mistaken or unreliable leadership is sought 
to be guarded against. 

Faulty thinking and snap judgment can easily lead to 
unwise and harmful action. This is occasionally evidenced 
in attempts to radically change the established practices 
of institutions, and thereby endanger their continued 
successful operation or even their perpetuity, if such 
proposed alterations can be accomplished too easily. 

It is equally true with established governments and 
their method of operation. Fortunately, the founders 
of the American government, through adoption of a well 
considered constitution, carefully guarded against sud- 
den whims or ill-considered changes of its provisions. A 
two-thirds majority of both houses of congress is neces- 
sary to propose to individual states for ratification 
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amendments to the constitution, and three-fourths of 
the state legislatures shall approve same before they 
may become effective. 

In similar manner, the constitution of the state of 
Iowa requires a detailed procedure, including passage 
of any proposed amendment by both houses of the Iowa 
legislature, entered upon their journals and referred to 
the legislature to be chosen at the next general election. 
Then it must be agreed upon by a majority of all the 
members elected to each house. When the action of 
both general assemblies shall be favorable, the amend- 
ment shall be referred to the electorate of the state, 
and if the voters shall ratify same by a majority of those 
qualified to vote at the election and voting thereon, the 
proposed amendment shall become a part of the consti- 
tution of the state. This has been the required method 
for 150 years. 

These procedures so radically differ from the action 
of mass conventions, at which everybody in attendance 
can vote upon proposals submitted, or by a popular vote 
only, that therein lies the basic reason for this country 
being a republic and not a pure democracy, as often erro- 
neously claimed. Under our form of government there 
cannot be any stampeding of action, like occurs in nomi- 
nating conventions of political parties or the old- 
fashioned town meetings of colonial days. There is defi- 
nite protection against emotional action in the delib- 
erate procedure both in the congress and by the states, 
no single segment of it being conclusive or final, nor 
solely determined by one body. 

Critics ofttimes chafe at this deliberation and the cau- 
tion and prudence involved. Likewise, they criticise 
the careful plan of the republic in the election of its 
presidents and vice presidents. Other methods were 
tried originally, but none ever proposed was considered 
an improvement. Those opposing present procedures 
usually suggest simply a majority individual vote or 
voice of the mob, inviting instability and insecurity, not 
comparable in reliability with the guarded and admir- 
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able plan of our representative government, as estab- 
lished for the new republic by the constitutional con- 
vention. ; 


‘Do-It-Yourself’? a Success 


The aggressive campaign to “Do-It-Yourself,” coupled 
with mounting labor costs, has brought measurable re- 
sults in Midwest home building and remodeling. Not 
only has it tended to keep down construction costs, but 
has afforded an outlet for pentup energies of individual 
artisans, and even the amateurs. Homes have been con- 
structed from ready-to-fit millwork lumber material, and 
likewise furniture and fixtures fashioned by the owner 
in otherwise leisure hours. 

In one Iowa city a young married couple recently com- 
pleted a three-bedroom home for themselves and were 
announced as winners of a “Do-It-Yourself” contest in 
which many other couples also engaged. Their prize 
won was an expense-paid, two-week vacation for two 
persons at Sun Valley, Idaho, or $500 in cash. They 
accepted the cash payment and are applying it upon 
the cost of material that entered the construction of 
their new residence, which represents hundreds of hours 
of evenings and week-end work by the couple, who are 
happily reveling in the convenience and spaciousness of 
the new home now occupied. 

The increased wage demands of labor have almost 
priced out of the market experienced carpenterwork 
and plastering labor about homes on repair and remodel- 
ing jobs, the owners and their families accomplishing 
such in the “Do-It-Yourself” crusade. It is stated that 
85 percent of this work is now done by owners of resi- 
dences. 

According to W. E. Difford, managing director of the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, some “Do-It-Your- 
self” fans use their projects as “an escape from the ten- 
sions of our times.” He said also, some people get a 
“spiritual lift” from building things. Others do their 
own work to reduce costs. Doctors in some cases are 
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prescribing it for people needing concentration upon 
some kind of physical activity. Shortened hours of 
regular labor is bringing increased hours of leisure time 
to Americans, which ‘has encouraged the do-it-yourself 
philosophy. 


Early Iowa Land Records 


Among the last acts of the lamented late Governor 
Beardsley was his transfer from the governor’s large 
vault in the statehouse to Curator Claude R. Cook, for 
the archives division of the State Historical building, 67 
record books of early Iowa officials, largely from 1832 
to 1863 of the land offices in Iowa, particularly those of 
the Land Register and the Surveyor General. As public 
records of the area during territorial and a part of the 
first decade of statehood, they are valuable for what 
they are, rather than present use, for only occasionally 
do research workers of the present delve into that early 
period. 

In the collection there are 20 correspondence letter 
books of the Land Office Register of various years from 
1863 to 1883, and of the Surveyor General from 1828 to 
1861; a pay roll record book of the state capitol from 
1841 to 1859; Board of Public Works account books from 
1847 to 1855; University of Iowa regents’ minutes of 
meetings in 1845 and 1846; Treasurer of State account 
books 1845-1851; various single volumes of similar early 
dates of warrants redeemed, appropriations, school fund, 
school land descriptions, and duplicate school land cer- 
tificates. 

In addition, there are the correspondence letter books 
of four Iowa secretaries of state, including the admini- 
strations of Frank D. Jackson, John A. T. Hull, George 
L. Dobson and Wm. M. McFarland. All volumes have 
been catalogued and filed in the archives division. Gov- 
ernor Beardsley had begun early to get ready for his 
successor in office and have the executive department 
in ship-shape. 


Iowa’s Notable Dead ... 


PauL ANTON Otson, editor, author, traveler and community 
leader, died at Story City, Iowa, November 15, 1954; born 
in Chicago, Illinois, September 5, 1873; son of Peder and Aletta 
Olsen, and came with them to Iowa at the age of three months; 
completed his education in Story City, having started hand- 
setting type at the age of 12 in the office of the Story City Review; 
went to Chicago at the age of 15 where he lived 16 years; on 
the staff of the Western Fireman and Journal of Public Works for 
nine years, six of them as associate editor; for seven years editor 
and publisher of Ungdom Tidende and was owner and operator of 
his own Olson Printing Company in Chicago, and during many 
of these years found time to write a column for his old home 
town paper, coming back to Story City in 1905 and purchased 
the Story City Herald and on September 5 last year completed 
a 50-year guidance of its destinies as a tri-county weekly; united 
in marriage on January 1, 1898, with Hildora Jensen of Chicago, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Jensen of that city, and to 
this union were born three sons and one daughter, Paul Hilman, 
who preceded him in death in 1945, Earl in 1900, who died in 
infancy, Arthur Elwood, who joined him in the newspaper 
office, and Olive Octavia, now Mrs. August Rosenberger of 
Estherville; toured Norway, Sweden, Denmark and England in 
1936, being a delegate to the World’s Sunday School convention 
that year in Oslo; author of “Seeing the Old World Through 
New World Eyes” (1936), “Pictorial Souvenir of Story City” 
(1910), “Jubilee Book of Story City” (1931), “Panorama of 
Forty-Three Years as a Country Editor” (1948), the “History of 
Story County” for the Iowa Press Association’s ‘“Who’s Who in 
Iowa” (1940), publisher of several pamphlets, radio speeches 
and newspaper articles which he wrote under the pen name of 
Lister Farsund; member of the Trades Council in Chicago two 
years; delegate to the International Typographic convention in 
Toronto, Canada, in 1904; charter member and president of the 
Story City Greater Community Congress six years, and its 
secretary 12 years; member of Story City library board since 
its organization up to his death, 32 years; member of Story 
City school board for six years; served as Story City precinct 
Republican committeeman for 30 years, and Story county Re- 
publican chairman for three terms; a member of the Modern 
Woodmen and the Story City Camp secretary for 40 years; on 
October 25, 1945, was signally honored when more than 250 
persons including representatives of newspapers, churches, 
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political and civic units gathered at the Story City Community 
hall at a banquet in his honor, sponsored by the Story City 
Greater Community Congress, being awarded a bronze plaque 
bearing the inscription “For wisdom, integrity and unselfish 
service in the community for 40 years as editor-publisher of 
the Story City Herald’; in 1946 received the Iowa Master Editor- 
Publisher award from the Iowa Press association at the annual 
banquet in Des Moines—the highest honor in his profession; in 
December 1951, honored nationally when he was named “Editor 
of the Week” by “The Publisher’s Auxiliary,’ national trade 
publication, for his “contributions to community and country 
while serving faithfully the honor and honesty of the American 
press”; a member of the Methodist church in Chicago for 16 
years; later was baptized and confirmed in the Lutheran church, 
and the past 49 years has been a member of the Grace Evangel- 
ical U.B. church in Story City; numerous official positions held 
in churches included delegate to the general conference of the 
M.E. church in Chicago in 1904, delegate to 6 general conferences 
of the Evangelical church at Cedar Falls in 1919, Detroit in 1922, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania in 1926, Milwaukee in 1930, Akron, 
Ohio in 1934, Johnstown, Pennsylvania in 1938; served as trustee 
of the Grace Evangelical church for over 40 years, and its Sun- 
day School superintendent for 33 years; president of the Chicago 
District of Epworth Leagues three years, and secretary of the 
same six years, and president of Chicago’s District Choir As- 
sociation four years; wedded to his profession and church, he 
likewise was aggressive in civic affairs and a leader in com- 
munity movements. 


Nicuoxias F. REED, druggist and Federal official, died December 
8, 1954, at Des Moines, Iowa; born October 1, 1868, in Joliet, 
Illinois, and in 1870 came with his parents to Iowa, residing 
first at Eldon, where he obtained an education in the public 
schools, graduating in 1884 in the high school; clerked in a 
grocery store there two years, and for eight years was in the 
restaurant business; studied pharmacy and became a registered 
pharmacist at the age of 26; entered the drug business at Eldon, 
remained there six years, then in 1901 moved to Ottumwa where 
he established a drugstore, eventually becoming the owner of 
three drugstores in Ottumwa and a total of 12 in that area, also 
was interested in banking and manufacturing enterprises; was 
honored in being elected to the presidency of the lowa Pharma- 
ceutical Association and served upon its executive board; since 
21 years old has served in some official capacity in the Demo- 
crat party; was two years chairman of the Wapello county 
Democrat central committee, five years town committeeman in 
Eldon, four years a member of the Ottumwa ward committee, 
four years a member of the Sixth district Democrat congres- 
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sional committee and for six years a member of the state central 
Democrat committee, during which time he acted as treasurer 
for two years, and as its chairman for four years 1910 to 1914; 
appointed by President Wilson as United States Marshal for 
the Southern district of Iowa in 1914, holding that office until 
1922, when he was named clerk of the Federal court, serving in 
that capacity until his retirement in 1932, after 30 years in that 
office; was a director of the Druggists Mutual Insurance Asso- 
ciation of Algona, a director of the Union Bank and Trust 
company of Ottumwa, and had made his home in Des Moines 
since 1922; a member of the Catholic church and survived by 
his wife, Bertha. 


Mary ELEANOR FAnNEsTOCK, world traveler and author, died 
December 31, 1954, at her Georgetown residence in Washington, 
D. C.; born in 1880 at Wadena, Iowa, as Mary Eleanor Sheridan; 
educated at Visitation convent and Trinity college at Washing- 
ton, and became the wife of A. Bruce Fahnestock, Sr., the in- 
ventor, who passed away in 1934; an active member of the 
Women Geographers and the American Newspaper Women’s 
club; in 1938, after a three-year cruise in the South Seas aboard 
a 65-foot schooner, became known in the area as “Schooner 
Mary,” and wrote a best-selling book, “I Ran Away to Sea at 
Fifty,” the cruise aboard the yacht Director I lasting from 1934 
to 1937; embarked in February 1940 on Director II on an expedi- 
tion sponsored by the American Museum of Natural History 
to record aboriginal music, study bird life and chart remote 
islands, accompanied by her two sons, A. Bruce Fahnestock, Jr. 
and John Sheridan Fahnestock, the party also including fourteen 
other young men, Mrs. Fahnestock being the only woman on 
the trip, and served as chief cook in charge of twenty-three 
tons of food; but nine months after the expedition set sail for 
the South Seas with the good wishes of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the yacht foundered on a reef a few miles off Syd- 
ney, Australia, the mishap blamed on faulty charts 200 years 
old, as the British wartime authorities had denied them use of 
newer charts, fearing they might fall into the hands of potential 
enemies; surviving beside her son, John Sheridan of Park Hall, 
Md., is a daughter, Mrs. Thomas Plummer of Media, Pennsyl- 
vania, a son, Bruce, being killed in war action in New Guinea 


in 1942. 


Wu.t1AM NELson Jupp, legislator, city and railroad official, died 
January 13, 1955, at Des Moines, Iowa, while serving as a mem- 
ber of the Fifty-sixth General Assembly, after six terms in the 
House of Representatives from Clinton county; born May 4, 
1887, at Schuyler, Nebraska; son of Marshall and Harriet Potter 
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Judd; removed with his parents when two years old to Clinton, 
Iowa; attended Clinton public schools and began work at the 
barber trade when 15 years old; entered the service of the 
C. & N.W. railroad as a freight brakeman December 17, 1906, 
and promoted to conductor in 1913; became terminal yardmaster 
at Belle Plaine in 1919, and promoted in that position at Clinton 
in 1923, retiring in 1952, after 48 years service with the com- 
pany; married January 4, 1906, Katherine Paulsen, who pre- 
ceded him in death May 15, 1951; subsequently married on 
December 9, 1952, to Olga Wilkie Herrick; served as part-time 
lobbyist for the Iowa State Policeman’s association, and his 
political career extended over a period of 35 years carrying 
him from the Clinton city council chambers to the Iowa state- 
house; served as a member of the Clinton city council from 
1926 to 1934, and as mayor of the city in 1944 and 1945; elected 
as state representative in 1936 and served four consecutive 
terms, then from 1950 to 1955 in the same position, becoming 
chairman of the railroad committee of the house of representa- 
tives in 1953; a member of the First Presbyterian church, 
American Railway Supervisors, Iowa Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Iowa State Sheriffs association and the Iowa Association 
of Firefighters; also affiliated with the Masonic bodies, Elks 
lodge, Iowa Farm Bureau, Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
Veterans Association of the C. & N. W., Clinton Humane Society, 
Clinton Moose and Eagle lodges; survived by his wife, a son, 
Orrin Judd, Clinton, two grandchildren, six great grandchil- 
dren, five brothers and six sisters. 


GrorcE FIELD SUTHERLAND, Minister and retired Methodist 
foreign missions official, died December 5, 1954, at Memorial 
hospital at Morristown, New Jersey, his home being at 15 Green 
Village Road, Madison, New Jersey; born in Maquoketa, Iowa, 
in 1876; was graduated in 1899 from Cornell college at Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa and later received an honorary D. D. degree from 
that institution; became interested in missions as an under- 
graduate; on graduation joined the Upper Iowa Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church; after the 1940 merg- 
er of the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South and 
Methodist Protestant Churches to form the present Methodist 
Church, became a member of the North Iowa Annual Con- 
ference of the combined church; was simultaneously the 
pastor of three churches in Iowa; attended and was grad- 
uated in 1903 from Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
and went to 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, as a secretary 
in the Young People’s department of the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, where he remained in 
various capacities with the Board of Foreign Missions, cover- 
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ing both domestic and foreign missions in India, China, 
Japan, Korea and Southern Europe; served long as trea- 
surer of the Board of Missions; relinquished that post in 1946 
but continued from then until his retirement in 1953 as treasurer 
of the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief; was a trustee 
of several colleges and universities in China and South America; 
was formerly president and treasurer of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, now the Joint Commission on Missionary Edu- 
cation, a division of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America; also had served as president of 
the Madison Board of Education; a widower and leaves only a 
daughter, Miss Mary Sutherland of Madison. 


Lucius A. ANDREW, banker and former state banking superin- 
tendent, died January 18, 1955, at his winter home at Orlando, 
Florida; born in Ashland, Wisconsin, November 29, 1875; son 
of Archibald and Helen Reed Andrew, married June 8, 1904, 
to Hazel Summerwill, of Newton, Iowa; received his education 
in Illinois schools; was associated with several newspapers in 
Illinois before coming to Iowa, and was editor and publisher of 
the Newton (Ia.) Record prior to starting in the banking business 
in 1905, at Ottumwa, Iowa; was president of the former Citizens 
Savings Bank, at Ottumwa, before becoming state banking 
superintendent in 1925, in which position he served until 1933, 
during the peak of the depression and through the “bank holi- 
day,” following which many banks did not resume operation; 
was president of the Iowa State Bankers Association in 1925; 
in 1933 was president of the state bank division of the American 
Bankers Association; also was a member of the national bankers’ 
National Recovery Administration (NRA) code committee, and 
in the same year was named temporary receiver for Royal 
Union Life Insurance Co., Des Moines, and later became co- 
receiver in the “permanent” receivership; in recent years had 
been associated with his son, L. A. Andrew, Jr., in a Chicago, 
Illinois, bond business and resided in Evanston, Illinois; survived 
by his wife, his son in Kenilworth, Illinois, and four grand- 


children. 


Witt1AM R. RaymMonp, accountant and educator, died Novem- 
ber 3, 1954, at Ames, Iowa, following his sustaining a broken hip 
October 23, in a fall; born July 23, 1870, in Council Bluffs, lowa; 
was graduated from Grinnell Academy in 1890, where much of 
his education was secured; received the AB degree from Grin- 
nell College in 1894, and took graduate work there for the next 
two years; also did graduate work at the University of Chicago 
during the summer sessions of 1910, 1921 and 1922; was account- 
ant and office manager in Detroit from 1896 to 1898; held posi- 
tions with the Industrial School for Employees and the Nelson 
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Manufacturing Company at Edwardsville, Illinois, from 1898 to 
1905; taught in the high school at Burlington, Iowa, from 1905 
to 1907, when he joined the Iowa State College staff at Ames; 
during World War I served for two years as director of educa- 
tional work at the YMCA at San Antonio, Texas, and director 
of the National War Work council of the YMCA with head- 
quarters in New York City, and since has served as professor 
in the department of English and speech at Iowa State College; 
married Helen Clapp June 16, 1896, who preceded him in death 
on March 12, 1953; a member of the Congregational church at 
Ames and other organizations; survived by two daughters, Wini- 
fred at Ames and Ruth of Evanston, Illinois; also a sister, Mrs. 
W. K. Stacy, Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 


Water A. Newrort, attorney and jurist, died January 9, 1955, 
in his home at Davenport, Iowa; born January 21, 1891, at Perry, 
Iowa, where he attended school in 1909; attended Drake Uni- 
versity for a year and graduated from the State University of 
Towa law school at Iowa City in 1915; married Cathrine Cook in 
1916, who preceded him in death; married Marie Frahm Steffen 
June 4, 1924, in Davenport; practiced law in South Dakota five 
years prior to returning to Iowa; served as assistant county 
attorney of Scott county and was twice a candidate for attorney 
general of Iowa; chairman of the Republican county committee 
12 years; appointed district judge December 30, 1947, by Gov. 
Robert D. Blue, to fill a vacancy, previous to which he had 
served as referee in bankruptcy for the Davenport division of 
the U. S. district court; affiliated with the Knights of Pythias, 
Masons, Elks, Moose and Eagles lodges; surviving besides the 
widow are two sons, Wayne and Walter A. Newport, Jr., both 
of Davenport, a sister, Lena Hirsch, Pasadena, California, a 
brother, Lawrence, Roseburg, Oregon, and eight grandchildren. 


Witi1aM W., STIFLER, educator, died at Amherst, Massachusetts, 
December 2, 1954; born at Davenport, Iowa, in 1871; was grad- 
uated from the University of Illinois; after teaching in colleges 
and universities went to China in 1917 and remained there for 
seven years in college teaching; returned to this country to 
become acting professor of physics at Williams College and 
went to Amherst in 1925; also was a visiting professor at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Columbia; retired in 1953, 
becoming professor emeritus of Physics at Amherst College; 
surviving are his widow, a son, William Jr. of Woodstock, New 
York, and a daughter, Mrs. George Waller of Indianapolis. 
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